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& VISIF TO THE FALLS OF SLICKING. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“ ‘T'RaveLLep far sir,—your nag seems worsted 1” “TI say, stranger, 
what d’ye say to trading that thing of yourn for a horse?” “ Whar 
d’ye aim to git to-night, mister, with that critter?” were some of the 
many satirical, yet good-humored remarks made upon my equipage, 
as I joatneyed leisurely toward my destination—the Falls of Slicking. 
Leisutely, did I say? the god of sluggishness himself—if the mytho- 
logical dictionary counts such a deity—would have envied the unpa- 

leled action of my steed. It is averred, though I vouch not for the 
truth, that an incredible length of time was consumed by the ani- 
mal’s débft into this transitoty world; that months glided by ere he 
could stand alone ; that he cut his teeth slowly, and at long intervals, 
and finally, only learned to neigh—and that with extreme faintness of 
voice—by the time he had arrived at years of discretion. Like the 
horse of Hood’s butcher-boy, ‘‘ he would go all paces—as slow as you 
like, and as fast as you don’t.” Dignified, and nonchalantly slow as 
was his general gait, he had the habit when passing houses, through 
streets, or by fellow horses, of lessening his speed to a minithum that 
outdid the motion of his proverbially slow name-sake—the snail. 
Whether or not he desired to see every thing in his travels thoroughly, 
whether he was careful of his charge in encountering other carriages, 
and formed his conduct upon the motto “ slow and sure,” or whether 
he considerately wisked to afford his master a good opportunity of 
Jooking about him, has never been satisfactorily ascertained. Sach 
was his habit, and in passing through the village of Pickensville, in 
my route, it cost me the consumption of a full half hour, and the mortifi- 
cation of being laughed at by all the idlers around the village inn, and 
shops, besides a host of grinning ebony visages, protruded through the 
kitchen windows, and the rails of the garden fences. This incident, 
however, was a mere cipher, to what followed upon the same day and 
when very near my haven, Turning a bend in the road, I descried the 
approach of a cavalcade of vehicles, evidently on their return from the 
Falls. Snail’s perception was equally quick, and no sooner did the 
rousic of voices reach hisear, than he interpreted it into a command to— 
halt! Confound his tactics ! What was to be done? A dozen carriages, 
and full of laughing girls! all of which I was doomed to the martyr- 
dom of passing at a worse than funeral pace. I should undoubtedly 
be quizzed to death, and oh ! the sting of a young girl’s satirical laugh ! 
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Nothing remained but to stand the trial as bravely as might be; so 
letting the reins fall loosely, and lolling back in my seat, as though 
wearied and indolent, I fondly hoped my leisurely advance would be 
supposed designed. But alas! alas! as each carriage successively ar- 
rived abreast of mine, Snail, as if to pay his respects, came to a dead 
stop, leaving me either to stare at my neighbors, or forcibly remonstrate 
with him : the first was insufferable, so nothing remained but to throw 
off my affectation of indolence, and let the cat out of the bag, by applying 
it vigorously to his obstinate hide. Socrates would have been struck 
dumb at the amount of philosophy which I displayed, but all was in- 
sufficient to cover my deep mortification at the scarcely suppressed 
titter of the beaux and belles, at my undignified and unavailing at- 
tempts to advance. But drop upon drop, will in time make an ocean, 
and so step by step I was, in time, rescued from my dilemma. Me- 
thinks that party will never forget Snail and his unfortunate master— 
and I know that the rider will ever remember them. As we lost sight 
of the last carriage, I leaped from my seat, put a dozen Hercules into 
my whip, then transferred it to poor Snail’s back, and sinking upon 
a log by the road side, saw the brute trot merrily off, for once in his 
life. Inveterate enemy as I am to profanity, not less asa matter of 
good breeding and mere decency, than of conscience, I found myself 
while seated upon that log, unconsciously giving vent to my wrath 
in an excruciatingly concentrated—d—an the horse! Reader, if there 
really is an emotion, which, as the poet says, ‘“‘ may be better imagined 
than deseribed,” it will be produced at a moment like that of which I 
now write. The horse was not mine, (pray do not dream such a 
thing!) he was unwittingly hired for the occasion. To the owner I 
shall ever say, as said the Countess of Nottingham :— 


“God may pardon thee, but that will I do never! never!” 


I must be forgiven this exordium, apparently so mal-4-propos to my 
subjecj, but Snail and the Falls of Slicking are so indissolubly asso- 
ciated in my memory, that I cannot think of the one without recalling 
the other. The animal did, finally, convey me to the Falls, and so, 
reader, I shall at last take you there; even though it be through the 
same purgatory. Am I longon the route? Give a parting thought to 
poor Snail, and discover the impossibility of a more speedy jaunt. 

Three hours had the sun to run, when I encountered the aforesaid 
party, and three miles had I to travel, before reaching my night abode ; 
Night’s sombre visage and my wearied self made the haven at the same 
moment. This place, though the nearest inn on the route to the Falls of 
Slicking from the south, is nearly eight miles distant. The road from 
thence leads, as the traveller pleases, either over the noted Table Rock 
mountain, or by a nearer path to the right. This nearer path I took 
early the next morning, accompanied by other travellers. who had fol- 
lowed me to my quarters, and preceded by the host as guide. 

Standing in the piazza of our inn, the eye in its search northward 
was filled by the magnificent front of the Table Rock, and which, 
ever and anon was descried in growing magnitude and beauty as we 
proceeded upon our path. When a distance of five miles was accom- 
plished, we reached the beautiful vale at the base of the mountain, 
euphoniously named the ‘valley of the cove,” It is thus called from 
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its being encircled by the waters of the Salada river, which rise a 
few miles to the northward. On the margin of this stream, and occa- 
sionally through it, our path continuéd, until three more miles of va- 
ried travel brought us toa cottage at the foot of the Saluda mountain, 
and in close proximity to the Falls. 

The Slicking Falls, so called, said our worthy hostess, from the ob- 
vious reason of their ‘ tumbling over so slickly,” are produced in the 
meanderings of the Slicking river, adown the rugged side of the Sa- 
Inda mountain. This mountain at the point of the Falls lies in the 
district of Greenville, about thirty miles from the town of Greenville, 
a flourishing and healthy place, and a fashionable summer resort. 
The Fall is not only the boast of this section of the state, but is de- 
servedly considered one of the chief of Nature’s handiworks in South 
Carolina, or indeed, the southern states. 

At the cabin to which I last brought the reader, our party left their 
horses, and prepared to achieve the mountain ascent on foot. While 
they catch breath for the task, let me express the great pleasure yielded 
by our short morning ride. Pleasant! how could it have been other- 
wise? Think of the bright, laughing summer morning; of the 
luscious mountain air; of the thousand objects of beauty to fill the 
eye, and then add—if the cup will not run over—add the merry com- 
panionship of sparkling eyes and witching forms; of careless and 
kindly hearts ; of minds of intelligence and of souls of feeling. Ah! 
ah! Childe Harold, with his pen of fire, may sing the companionship 
of rocks and hills and dales and ocean’s silent shores, and truly sing— 
yet, after all, want there not the delights of fellow sympathies to play 
the moving and harmonizing part of the luscious grape at the banquet 
of Nature’s sweets? Yes! it is so; and man may plume himself upon 
the existence in his nature, of so kindly a necessity. Tell me not of 
the purity and goodness of that man’s heart ; say what you will of his 
intellectual grasp—who is content to be alone ; alone in enjoyment or 
in grief. I avoid him who desires not the sympathies of his fellows. 

Leaving the cabin at the base of the Saluda mountain, the tourist 
in his ascent, soon finds himself following the windings of the river. 
After the passage of about one quarter of a mile he reaches the 
“ Trunk,” so called from its being the point of junction of two differ- 
ent branches of the river or creek; the distance between these 
streams as you continue to ascend, gradually increases, and when 
near the summit they are widely separated; they bear one name, and 
abound, each, in cascades. ‘The right hand branch is the more pic- 
turesque and is the one by which the visiter is usually conducted. 

The “ Trunk” is decidedly the gem of all the locales, and for that 
reason many forbear visiting it as they ascend the mountain, philoso- 
phically leaving it until they have surveyed the lesser beauties. Such 
shall be our course now. Following then the right or south branch 
of the stream, the traveller is now lost amid the forest trees, and now 
reaching a spread of table land, sees at his feet a tranquil stream ; 
above him sport the feathery waters ; below, wave the tops of giant 
trees ; and beyond arises, in majestic grandeur, the Table Rock, sur- 
rounded by numerous attendant peaks. Again he is hidden in the 
thick foliage, and again and again he reaches the rocky terrace with 
its basin and its cascade, and its mountain distance, each view im- 
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proved by the increased elevation. Near the summit is such a terrace 
as I describe, with a perpendicular fall of considerable extent. From 
this point is a charming view of the neighboring mountains of Cesar’s 
Head, Bald Mountain, the Pinnacle Rock, and otherspurs. This site 
is second only to the ‘ Trunk” to which we now return. 

At the “ Trunk,”’—a view of which our present description is designed 
to accompany—the two streams fall perpendicularly some seventy feet, 
mingling in one in the basin below, This basin is easily accessible, 
and nowhere is there a more secluded or more wildly picturesque spot. 
Save when in his meridian, the sun’s rays seldom violate its solitude. 
On one side are the two cascades leaping in snowy masses from rock 
to rock, and on others are mighty bulwarks of venerable stone, here 
and there studded with the adventurous shrub or overhung with rich 
foliage. Never, excepting only when standing spell-bound upon Ter- 
mination Rock behind Niagara’s world of waters,—have I felt so com- 
pletely shut out from the world, as when musing in that rock-ribbed glen. 

Hours flew away while we sat thus entombed, and seemed but as 
moments, short moments too, occupied as we were with the pencil’s 
magic mimickings of the scene; with the pen’s eulogizing tributes and 
the several little legends of Indian romance and love which fell from 
the ready lips of the more enthusiastic and imaginative of our group. 
A pleasant day was that at the Slicking Falls—a day whose memory 
will never return, without meeting, even in the saddened hour—a wel- 
coming smile, - T, A. R, 

Georgia, 
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BY MRS. lL. H. SIGOURNEY. 


wee 


June hath come with radiant hue, 
Sprinkling soft the vault of blue, 

ting every leaf with green, 
Kindling up the blossoms sheen, 
Stealing to the rose’s breast, 
Peopling new each songster’s nest ; 
And she whispereth in mine ear 
‘That thy natal-day is here. 


Well may Nature by her dress 
Care to please thine eye express, 
Who by Painting’s magic art, 

Oft hath won her many 8 heart,— 
Well repay with love and truth 
All thy service from thy youth ; 
For on Nature’s constant friend, 
Lightly still should years descend ; 
And his hoary age be past, 

Lov'd and lovely to the last. 


History, too, with glowing page, 
She moo from Crestion’¢; morn, 
Cometh down, unbow'd with age, 
pe os 4 that’s — born ; 

er groups o or wo, 
On thy canvass ead vy and glow— 
Smiles such faithful toil to see, 
And with pride remembereth thee, 
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With thy waking infant thought 
Was the love of beauty wrought ; 
Holy principle and 
Beaming from. the er’s eye, 
And diffus’d with tireless power— 
In the star, the stream, the flower ; 
Leads it not, when earth grows dim, 
Upward—to its Source—to Him ?— 
Prompts it not the ardent ase er 
For a clime where all is fair /— 
Where from seraph’s pencil flow 
Colors like the watery bow, 
Forms by Heaven’s own skill portray’d— 
Bright with charms that never fade ' 
June Gth, 1342. 





THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCRATES, 


NUMBER ONE. 





BY PROFESSOR A. 0, KENDRICK. 





A popvuLar disquisition on the life and philosophy of this distin- 
guished ancient, will not, I trust, be deemed unsuitable to the pa 
of the Orion. That gentleman may have many brilliant stars fn his 
constellation, but few shining out with a purer or brighter lustre, 
than did the star of Socrates’ wisdom and virtue in the intellectual 
firmament of Greece. Nay, that star has beamed on unquenched 
through the gloom of ages, and its lustre has hardly been wholly 
eclipsed by the broad beams of that resplendent sun that illuminates 
our own intellectual and moral horizon. 

Little justice, indeed, can be done to the subject within the limits 
of two or three papers; yet I shall feel no apology necessary for 
selecting it. It can, however, be touched only in some of its leading 
features. 

About the middle of the fifth century, before Christ, the Grecian 
states had reached the height of their prosperity and glory. Athens, 
in particular, under the administration of Pericles, shown forth un- 
rivalled in arts and literature and arms. The generation was still 
upon the stage that had witnessed and shared in the achievements of 
Marathon and Salamis—the triumph of the youthful patriotism of 
Athens over the veteran myriads of Persia. The flush of victory was 
still warm upon her cheek, and its laurel green upon her brow. For 
one happy half century, extending from about the year 470 to 430 
B. C., her youthful energies were put forth in an uninterrupted series 
of brilliant military and intellectual achievements. Her navy already 
commanded the seas, and was pouring into ber lap the treasures of 
distant lands. Her artists, under the direction of Phidias, wrought 
the marble of Pentelicus into innumerable forms of beauty and majes- 
ty ; statues, temples and porticos, adorned every street, crowned every 
hill, and rendered Athens a vast treasure-house of the breathing 
creations of Genius. Then the pen of the historian recorded in lines 
more imperishable than brass or marble the achievements of the past. 
Then Eloquence asserted her prerogative, and through the life of 
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Pericles, thundered, lightened and electrified Greece. Then the 
drama, that master-work even of Grecian genius, attained its per- 
fection, and summoned from every quarter admiring multitudes to 
congregate in the Athenian theatre, and respond in their deepest tones, 
to the thrilling voice of nature and of passion. 


“ From all the islands far and near, 
From Asia’s distant shores they throng, 
And bend down o’er the stage, to hear 
The chorus chant its awful song.” 


Aristides, Cimon, Xenophon, Thucydides, Anaxagoras, Zischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pericles—these are some of the 
distinguished names that adorn the annals of that brilliant period. 
But, alas! the sun that had arisen with such splendor, was soon to be 
shorn of his beams, and to go down in darkness and blood. The 
period of Athenian political prosperity was as brief as it was glorious. 
Already the seeds of decay were sown, and the flush of outward pros- 
perity concealed the deadly disease that was eating like a canker at 
the heart. Her victories and power begat pride and insolence ; her 
wealth produced luxury, effeminacy and corruption; and from the 
year 530, the structure of Athenian glory was orem | to decay. 
The Peloponnesian war then broke out—a fierce struggle for supre- 
macy between Athens and Sparta, which raged for twenty-seven 
years, and involved nearly the whole of Greece in the horrors of a 
civil war. It-terminated in 403 B. C., with the surrender of Athens 
to Sparta, and the establishment of the government of the thirty 
Tyrants. These were soon after expelled, and the popular govern- 
ment restored, but only to pass through another series of calamities, 
until it at length sunk under the supremacy of Macedon. 

To the list of distinguished names belonging to the era which I have 
thus rapidly indicated, may be added, more distinguished than all, 
the name of Socrates. He was born about the year 570 B. C., ten 
years after the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, and just when Pericles 
was commencing his public career. His youth and early manhood 
were thus spent in the most flourishing times of the Athenian Repub- 
lic. He was 38 years old at the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war, and 65 at its close. He lived four years after and died qt the 
age of 69—399 B. C., just thirteen years before the birth of Demos- 
thenes. He was the son of Sophroniscus, an Athenian sculptor, of 
humble condition and small fortune. He was brought up to the trade 
of his father, but his active mind could not acquiesce in such a des- 
tination ; and instead of chiselling marble into mimic life, he employ- 
ed his plastic powers in moulding into forms of intellectual and moral 
beauty, the nobler faculties of the human soul. He early turned his 
attention to studies in philosophy, and, though poor, seems to have 
enjoyed all the advanjages of an Athenian education. What were 
the elements of an Athenian education 400 B. C.? Latin was un- 
known, Greek was their vernacular, and all foreign tongues were des- 
pised as the languages of barbarians. Most of the sciences which en- 
ter so largely into modern education, were unknown even in name; 
Geometry, in which some progress had been made, Music, Gymnas- 
tics, the reading of the elder poets, some attention to their native 
tongue—with, perhaps, occasional attendance on philosophers who 
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speculated wildly about the origin of the universe and the essence of 
things, constituted the round of studies putsued by the Athenian youth. 
In all these branches Socrates had competent instructors ; he became 
versed in all the real science of the times; and prompted by an in- 
satiable desire to know the causes of things, listened eagerly to the 
discourses of such learned men as were attracted to Athens by the de- 
sire either of acquiring wealth or of displaying their talents in so 
conspicuous a theatre. 

With this general account of his early life, we are obliged to be 
content. Most interesting would it be to trace the successive steps of 
his intellectual and moral culture—to see how his vigorous and unso- 
phisticated understanding shook off the trammels of an_ empty philo- 
sophy, whose dazzling exterior and splendid promises had beguiled 
his inexperienced and enthusiastic youth—how he trained himself so 
that logic which enabled him to put to rout, the whole host of quibbling 
sophists—how he acquired those lofty principles of piety and virtue, 
which like a polar star guided his subsequent life—how in short, he 
emerged from the darkness that had enveloped him, the brightest 
luminary that ever shone on the horizon of Paganism! All this 
would be most interesting, but it is, alas! impossible. Xenophon and 
Plato, who have delineated every feature of his maturer character, 
give few glimpses of the forming and ripening process. We know 
well what Socrates was, but how he became Socrates we are unable 
fully to discover. Whatever may have been the preparatory steps, 
we find him at length devoting the whole energies of his vigorous body, 
and powerful and richly-stored intellect, to the work of enlightening the 
minds and reforming the morals of his countrymen, especially the 
youth ; endeavoring to stem the rising tide of corruption, and to re- 
store to the Athenian character its primitive simplicity, temperance 
and virtue. The better to understand the position of Socrates, and 
the services which he rendered to his country and to science, we may 
be allowed a rapid glance at the character and progress of philosophi- 
cal speculation. before his time. 

The founder of Grecian philosophy was Thales, born in Jonia 
of Asia-Minor, about 630 years B.C. He was the head of the so- 
called Ionian school of philosophy, in which he was succeeded by 
Anaximander, Anaximines, Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. Besides 
making some discoveries in Mathematics, these philosophers were 
mostly occupied in inquiring into the first principles of thought—or 
the essence out of which all things spring, and imto which they are 
resolyed—the nature of the heavenly bodies, and the causes by which 
matter has assumed its present form. According to Thales, the origi- 
nal principle was water ; according to Anaximander, an infinite essence 
subtler than water but grosser than air; according to Anaximines, it 
was air, according to Heraclitus, fire. Assuming the principle that 


from nothing, nothing can arise, they held that matter was eternal, 


that motion arose from the repulsion of discordant, and the attraction 
of homogeneous elements of matter, and that from motion, springs 
the present order of things. ‘Thus, of creation they had no idea, and 
their philosophy was almost blank atheism. Although they might ad- 
here in their religious belief to the common idea respecting the gods, 
scarcely a ray of divinity penetrated their philosophy. Of spiritual 
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existence, they had no correct idea. Thales thought the magnet pos- 
sessed asoul. Anaximines thought the soul was air, and Heraclitus, 
fire, or a fiery substance whose excellence consisted in its dryness, or 
freedom from watery particles. Their Astronomy was equally mon- 
strous. According to Anaximander, a fiery circle surrounded the 
earth, which, by some accident being broken up, its fragments made 
and kept round by the pressure of the atmosphere, formed the hea- 
venly bodies. To morals, their inquiries did not extend. 

Pythagoras, a contemporary with Anaximander, and the founder of 
the Italian, school of philosophy, held, that number (to which he at- 
tached a nfystical character,) was the original principle of things. 
The world was a harmonious whole, consisting of ten great bodies, 
revolving round a comnron centre, with harmonious movements that 
produced the music of the spheres. The central fire, the sun, was the 
seat of Jupiter, and the most perfect object in nature—the principle 
of heat and life. The soul was also a number, and an emanation from 
the central fire, and allied to the constellations by its immortality and 
perpetual activity. Pythagoras laid down some excellent rules in 
practical morals, but keeping in view his favorite theory of numbers, 
identified moral good with unity, and moral evil with multiplicity. 

The Eleatic school, founded by Xenophanes, denied the reality of 
motion, and made God and the universe identical. The Deity is 
neither moveable nor immoveable, neither finite nor infinite; he is all 
hearing, all sight, and his form is spherical. Zeno, one of the latest 
and ablest of this school, distinguished himself by his logical reason- 
ings against motion, and in favor of the unity of all existence. 

Such is a specimen of philosophical speculations before Socrates: 
Such wild conjectures—such monstrous absurdities—in view of which, 
we hardly know whether to weep or laugh—palmed themselves off on 
the noblest intellects of Greece, under the name of Philosophy, Athe- 
ism, Pantheism, or Materialism, pervaded every system. Mind wasa 
subtle species of matter, and the freld of morals was literally an un- 
cultivated waste. One distinguished exception, indeed, to some of these 
remarks, appeared in Anaxagoras of Ionia and in Asia-Mimor, near- 
ly the last of the Ionian school, and who taught in Athens a few years 
before and after the birth of Socrates. According to him, matter was 
indeed eternal, yet lay in a state of chaos until the Mind or Intelligence 
came and reduced it to order. This mind was a self-acting energy, 
simple and pure, free from matter, pervading all things, and possess- 
ing vast—though not onrnipotent power. Here was a gigantic step in 
advance. The introduction of another agency, than that of blind 
matter, and this an intelligent cause, marked an epoch in the progress 
of philosophy. Yet this Mind, having redaced to order, and set in 
motion the system of things, ceased to exert any further agency. He 
exercises no superintending providence, and leaves the whole machine- 
ry of nature to move on by the mere force of its own blind laws. An- 
axagoras denied that the heavenly bodies were divine; and for this, 
and for asserting that the sun was a fiery mass of stone, he was ac- 
cused of impiety, and compelled to consult his safety by fleeing from 
Athens. 

Such is a rapid outline of the state of philosophy before Socrates. 
Surely a reformer was needed——a moral Hercules to cleanse its Au- 
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gean stables. The perpetual conflicts of different sects had begotten 
a general skepticism, as to the existence of truth, and a recklessness 
of opinion which was working the most disastrous results. Besides 
this, there had sprung up in Greece a class of men, called Sophists, 
who, with superficial knowledge and ostentatious eloquence, dazzled 
the ignorant multitude, professing to teach wisdom and virtue, yet 
governed by the most sordid motives, pandered to their own lusts by 
promoting a general corruption of morals. 

Such were the public teachers of Athens when Socrates entered 
on his course. Under such influences he had himself been trained. 
Dazzled by the glare of that false science that promised every thin 
and performed nothing, he had plunged, with all the ardor of his soul, 
into its labyrinths of interminable speculation. But his efforts were 
fruitless. At every step, as he past from system to system, the dark- 
ness deepened around him, and so far from solving the enigmas of the 
Universe, he was becoming the victim of skepticism, in regard’ even 
to the plainest truths. He at length, therefore, abandoned wholly this 
region of conjecture, for the field of religion and practical morality. 
Here is the first grand service which Socrates rendered to philosophy. 
He turned the thoughts of men from idle conjectures into the origin 
and essence of matter, to a consideration of the great duties of life— 
of virtue and vice—of good and evil—of the causes of human misery 
and happiness. He opened, indeed, no-school, and had no stated 
place or hours of instruction, and uniformly refused all pecuniary re- 
ward for his services. It was his practice to enter the shops of the 
artisans ; to visit the Gymnasia and the market ; to frequent places of 
public resort, and, wherever he could draw around him an audience, 
to discourse ina free and familiar manner on the duties of good men, 
citizens and statesmen. Virtue and patriotism, the qualities essential 
to happiness and usefulness both in private and public life—these were 
the topics on which he delighted to dwell. Discarding utterly the 
dreams of the miscalled philosophers who had preceded him, he held 
them up to derision and contempt, and compared their absurd and con- 
flicting opinions to the incoherent errings of mad-men. 





THY WORD IS A LAMP UNTO MY FEET. 


Troveu the dark maze of error and of sin, 
That lies between the cradle and the tomb, 
(Since man’s rebellion bli Eden’s bloom,) 
How can the pilgrim learn the path to win, 
To that bright land no mortal eye hath seen? 
For narrow is the road, while all around 
The broad and tempting ways of guilt abound— 
And Peace and Pleasure seem to walk therein! 
Oh fearful chance to find that narrow way, 
Among the thousand paths that lead acy Ol 
Whose only lights are fires that cheat the eye, 
And leave the wretch that follows them to die! 
One only lamp with pure unfading ray— 
Thy Word, O Father! gilds the narrow way! 
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BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 


eee 


—-- > Ao he — too late, 
'o soothe her spirit’s silent anguish ; 
So deep her love, so sad her fate, 
So sweetly lost she seemed to languish ; 
His gift of love—the ring of gold— 
Had fallen from her finger, 
Her lips were pale where smiles of old, 
In dimpling sweetness loved to linger ; 
Yet, still she kept his broken vow— 
Still hoarded up his every token, 
But Death, the lone one, claims her now, 
He came too late—her heart was broken! 


I saw her once, her locks of gold, 
Entwined with many a reliant blossom, 


Back from her snow-white forehead rolled, 
And floated o'er her swelling bosom ; 
Around her slight and matchless form, 
A i -) 





es ed to hover— 
*T was moul to a perfect charm, 
Yet pining for a faithless lover. 


T passed her by, yet on my ear 

‘ Eo bindike Lira came ringing after— 
ittle ta ing tear 
Was inet Sanka hotdlivey laughter. 


He came too late, in days of old 
When by her side he loved to wander, 
And time that makes the heart grow cold, 
But served to make his bosom fonder ; 
That heart in which he seemed to live, 
Was yielded up with bashful pleasure, 
And though "twas all she had to give, 
That heart was in itself a treasure; 
He left her; 'mid the vain and great 
He never found so fair a blossom ; 
He came at last, but oh! too late— 
She slept within her Saviour’s bosom. 


Strange that the love-lorn heart will beat 
With rapture wild amid its folly, 
No grief so soft, no pain so sweet, 
acts wees tore ce wD a 
thus when life an w dim, 
She nursed the flame she onda not smother, 
It seemed more sweet to die for him, 
Than live the worshi os of another ; 
And did contentment fon its wing 
Around his heart while hers was riven? 
No! in his bosom lurked the sting— 
He came—but she had flown to heaven ! 





He came too late, one sweetly blest, 
She reign'd amid earth's radiant creatures, 
No smiling nymph had e’er 


fede ined form, bd wee eatures ; 
it her eyes delighted comme 

ay 2 dwelt in its impassioned glances, 
And filled it with that heavenly gleam, 

That sweetly awes while it intrances; 
Yet as the ring-dove mourns its mate, 

She pined for him the faithless-hearted— 
He came, but oh! he came too late, 

For she, the lone one, had departed ! 
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THE PHRENOLOGIST ; 
OR, THE TACTICS OF DOCTOR CRANIUM. 


A VILLAGE STORY. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 


~_—_—_ 


PART THE FIRST. 


In the county of ——— in one of our southern states, there lies em- 
bedded in quiet repose, and far removed from the bustle and turmoil 
of the great world, a little town, bearing the musical and appropriate 
style and title of Seclusaval. To the denizens of this ‘* happy vil- 
lage,” the sun had, “ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” 
been accustomed to rise and set, bringing with his approach and with- 
drawal, the regular alternation of day and night. Other equally 
novel and strange occurrences had for many long years blessed the 
eyes and stirred the hearts of the good people ; but farther than this, 
the proverbial monotony of village life remained unbroken, Miss 
Priscilla Gossippa’s bow window invariably made the same display, 
with the same old hat block, bearing the prince of bonnets, occupying 
the centre pane, and flanked on either side with junior stands, sur- 
mounted with the latest style of caps, over and around which, fell gay 
ribbands, in the same lines of grace and beauty, and evincing as-al- 
ways, Miss Priscilla’s immaculate taste. The only variation was the 
change once a quarter, in the fashion plates which filled the two out- 
side panes, on either side of the caps; for these, were substituted 
other two, cut from the last number of the Milliner’s Magazine, which 
Miss Gossippa’s “ emporium of fashion,” regularly imported from the 
Metropolis. The arrival of this journal was always an event in the 
village, and the day had not passed before all eyes had witnessed the 
exhibition of the fine arts and pronounced their various judgments 
thereupon. Miss Priscilla, also, never failed to make the annual al- 
terations in widow C.’s summer and winter hats and her black silk 
dress. She drank, too, the same quantity of black and green tea, 
equally mixed, and delivered herself at the same time, of the same 
amount of scandal. Jerry Pipe, boniface of the “ Lafayette Hall,” 
daily piped up all hands at the self same hour, and prepared the 
usual number of glasses for his ante-breakfast customers, which he 
had been wont to do ever since he first held the worthy and honora- 
ble post of landlord. Miss Seraphina Invallida, a young lady of 
nineteen and of delicate nerves, swallowed daily the same num- 
ber of Doctor Dubious’ strengthening pills which she did when she 
was a young lady of nineteen, ten years before. The same tableaux 
vivants, were always to be seen before the door of Jerry Pipe’s hos- 
pitable mansion, and the several shops and lounging places of the 
village. Indeed, the programme of one day’s performance, required 
only an alteration in the date, to answer for that of every other. Oc- 
casionally, a solitary traveller and his steed stopped for the night, and 
excited a slight ferment, but years had fled since even one stranger 
had made their acquaintance or taken up his abode in the place. 
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Quietly and happily sped the days with the humble and unsophis- 
ticated villagers, but cuanGe, that dire word which hangs like a pall 
over all things mutable, was brewing, even for Seclusaval, great and 
novel events. 

It was a bright and balmy night in June, (every adventure happens 
upon a bright and balmy night in June,) not very many years since, 
that the weekly mail rattled up to the door of the Lafayette Hall, 
with accelerated speed and an extra twang of the tin horn, evidently 
heralding the approach of somebody, or something of some conse- 
quence. Scarcely had the frightened dust settled quietly around the 
now indolent vehicle, when the various tableaux of which we have 
spoken, vanished, and the performers congregated around it. Eager 
was the curiosity and not slight the excitement, when the truth, the 
whole truth, appeared—the mail had brought down a passenger, a 
live passenger, with bag and baggage to match. That he must spend 
a whole week in the goodly village was very certain, for journeying 
in the mail, how—if he sojourned at all, and that he would do so 
was clear—was he to proceed before the next regular trip? Talk of 
the wagging of mad comet tails and the fiery gambols of flashing me- 
teors—here was matter of speculation, worthy of village curiosity, 
and high enough it ran; who, and what was he? What did he 
want? And where was he going? Was he wild or was he tame? 
Harmless or dangerous? Were questions on the lips of every man, 
woman and child. - But the guest, apparently unconscious of the 
sensation he was creating, very cruelly, for that night, closed all the 
sluices of information as to his appearance and business, by pleading 
fatigue, and taking immediate possession of his apartment, the star- 
chamber of the inn. 

The post-man was the only bulletin in this emergency , and great was 
expectation, as he discoursed to them of his traveller’s sociable and 
winning manners, of his “ power o’ learning,” and more than all, 
sundry hints of an intended prolonged sojourn at Seclusaval, and pos- 
wi a final abode in the village. 

- ‘Pofmake a long story short, suffice it, that time satisfied all their curi- 
osity, and fully realized Jehu's hints. Several weeks fled and Mr. 
Dobson, the stranger, had become almost domiciled among them ; 
charming them with his varied knowledge of the great world without, 
and his willing manner of imparting it to others. With the old men, he 
discoursed oracularly but deferentially, upon the politics and political 
magnets of the country, with allof whom he was upon an intimate and 
respected footing. With the old women, he expatiated upon domes- 
tic economy, ethics in general, and the great secret of bringing up 
children in the way in which they should go. For the young men, 
he had recollections of many a gay and mad adventure ; for the 
belles, soft and touching speeches—extracts from and criticisms upon 
the poets, and glowing tales of fashionable life and love; in all of 
which, he himself—Mr, Dodson—had been a “ bright particular 
star ;” and lastly, for the juveniles he brushed up his reminiscences 
of Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights ; crammed his capacious 
pockets with ** goodies,” and turning his venerated knee into an express 
mail, initiated each little darling into the modus operandi of 

: “ Riding cock-horse, . 
To Banbury cross.” 
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A great favorite did Mr. Dobson become, and soon he knew the 
peculiar characters of all the people of Seclusaval and the region 
round about, better than they did themselves. His inquiries, to be 
sure, came at times rather thick and fast, and he had a habit of wri- 
ting very much after his inquisitorial confabs. This fact, though a 
little suspicious at first, was soon, however, attributed to Mr. Dobson’s 
philosophie eye and mind ; to his accustomed habit of great and close 
observation and investigation, and to his peculiar position as an 
author, for it had escaped that he was a distinguished and learned 
producer in the mart of letters, and in speaking of his intentions 
touching a fature residence, he had hinted his decided satisfaction with 
Seclusaval, and the little consequence where his abode was, inasmuch 
as his business laid with the great metropolitan publishers, and could 
be transacted in a short yearly visit, while the bulk of his time might 
be spent just as well in one secluded nook as another. 

A great change was soon visible in the habits of the good le of 
Seclusaval. The number of loungers sensibly decreased. Mr. Dob- 
son’s small travelling library was scattered through the village. In- 
quiry for truth was set on foot. Ambition was fairly aroused, and a 
thirst for the knowledge, which gave Mr. Dobson such evident su- 
periority, seized every soul. Mr. Dobson too, took care to increase 
the rising flame, by discoursing with all his enthusiasim upon the bless- 
ings of intellectual lore, and the unspeakable exstacies of an admission 
within the hidden and mystic arcana of wisdom. He dwelt glowingly 
upon the grand operations of scientific laws and causes, and upon the 
rapid advance which mankind were making in their mysteries. He 
adverted to the various novel and startling theories, which the age was 
producing—some he eulogized, others he condemned, particularly did 
he pour out the vials of his wrath and ridicule, upon the then young 
doctrine of Phrenology, with its wonderful developments. Of this 
Science the people had before scarcely heard, never thought, and now 
knew nothing, save what they gleaned from Mr. Dobson’s abuse. 
The more violent his condemnation and sarcasm, the greater was the 
dignity which the matter received in their eyes, and the deeper their 
curiosity. It became the general theme of converse; the “literary 
club,” which Mr. Dobson had already formed, waived all other subjects, 
and night after night debated and debated this one Theory. Mr. Dob- 
son invariably had the negative of the question, and maintained his 
position with such acrimony, that his opponents (and all the villagers 
were among them) soon came to believe the truth of their own argu- 
ments. Mr. Dobson had opened their eyes to their dormant powers, 
and they now took pride in showing their growth in knowledge by 
wrangling with their tutor. 

About this time there came to Seclusaval, a new aud beautiful hot- 
pressed volume upon the very subject, written by the great champion 
of the science, Doctor Dionysius Cranium. It was addressed to ° J. 
Dobson, Esq., with the high regards of the author.” Accompanying 
it, also, was a deferential Pe conciliatory note to Mr. D. in the 
professor’s own hand, in which he apologized for the liberty he had 
taken in addressing. him, strangers as they unfortunately were. He 
spoke in terms of praise of the great power displayed in Mr. Dobson’s 
recent “ refutations” in the World newspaper, of his beloved science, 
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which he followed by conclusive arguments, (to all except Mr. Dobson) 
in its support. He begged Mr. Dobson to give an attentive perusal 
to his little volume, and hoped it would have the afeshal banging over 
to the cause of truth, his (Mr. Dobson’s) t and powers. 
The note finally hinted the possibility of the Doctor’s even visiting 
Seclusaval at some future day, aud affording his esteemed, though per- 
sonally unknown friend, ocular of his great doctrines. 

This note and book, while it heightened the general deference for 
Mr. Dobson’s character and talents, strengthened the belief in the 
minds of the people as to the truth of Phrenology, and increased the 
violence of their opposing arguments. Often was Mr. Dobson chal- 
lenged to invite the Doctor to Seclusaval, and hear the matter fairly 
weighed and tested. This, however, he obstinately declined, until a 
committee of the people themselves, addressed a note to the great man, 
soliciting a visit to their humble village. Soon came a reply, in 
which the Doctor spoke of present ill-health, from the extent of his ar- 
duous labors, and accepting at once the apropos invitation of the ‘ en- 
lightened community of Seclusaval, to the country air and quiet of 
their beautiful village.” 


PART THE SECOND. 


Doctor Cranium’s promise was made in good faith, and promptly 
redeemed ; so promptly, that the committee appointed to receive him had 
the pleasure of discharging that duty at the next arrival of the weekly 
mail. Their greetings were hearty and respectful, and were returned 
by the débatant with extreme condescension and cordiality. All were 
urgent for an immediate display of his great powers, but this the Doc- 
tor to defer, for a day or two at least, until he had recovered 
from the fatigues of his journey. In the mean while, he observed he 
should keep his room, both to gain the repose so necessary to him, 
and that no previous knowledge of his friends might lessen the conclu- 
siveness of the facts he should exhibit. On this latter account, he 
begged too that he should be introduced to no one of the Mere ha 
and that none, not even the landlord, would violate the seclusion of his 
apartments. The Doctor was retiring when an officious youth, with 
an ardor for the science as great as his ignorance, detecting the re- 
treating person of Mr. Dobson, laid violent hands upon him, and in- 
sisted upon presenting him to the stranger. The introduction, upon 
the part of the latter, elicited earnest expressions of delight and pride, 
but his urbanity was returned with almost ill-bred coldness. This con- 
duct not a little affronted the hospitable people, who now began to re- 
gard.the Doctor in the light of a persecuted and insulted man—a mar- 
tyr to the truth ; and they felt disposed, therefore, to receive him with 
increased confidence. 

On the following day the Doctor’s meals were sent to his rooms, and 
nothing was seen of him in the village. Mr. Dobson also, was almost 
as exclusive, and on his visits to the table d’héte he wore an expres- 
sion extremely thoughtful and cross. This his opponents ascribed to 
the consciousness of his approaching” defeat avid their triumph. He 
was also-probably offended, that the stranger had been put into a 
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room adjoining his own, but they laughingly assured him that his neigh- 
our would not bite him—there. 

To appease the popular curiosity as much as possible, the Doctor 
had, on the morning after the first day of his arrival, caused to be posted 
throughout the village, a card announcing a popular lecture for the en- 
suing day, in which he would give a “ succicnt narrative of the rise 
and progress of the wonderful and astounding science of Pareno.oey, 
most happily arid truly termed the science of the human mind and 
soul! At the close of the lecture,” the card announced, “‘ he would 
present to the audience, incontrovertible and miraculous proofs of the 
truth of his doctrines, by examining the heads of any present and 
drawing therefrom a true picture of character and feeling.” Below 
followed “ testimonials from the highest sources of his deep and pro- 
found researches in the subject; the invaluable light which his eru- 
dite mind had cast upon its yet imperfectly known theories ; and the sin- 
gular and unrivalled success of his demonstrations. These testimo- 
nials he presented, not because they were required, but as a matter of 
form, and that those who were ignorant of his labors and fame—if any 
such existed in so enlightened a community, might not be deterred from 
instructing themselves, by supposing him one of the thousands of char- 
latans by whom the divine Study was, unhappily, so much abused.” 

Tn conclusion, the Doctor candidly confessed, that “* he thought the 
‘laborer worthy of his hire,’ and that his lectures and examinations 
must be remunerated, but the more particularly so, as his contribu- 
tions in numerous ways for the advance and improvement of the Sei- 
ence were very great. Still, in the present instance, he should reduce 
his fees to a mere moiety of their usual amount, that all might enjoy 
the benefits of his developments. The admission ticket, therefore, to 
his lecture would be only one dollar ; the examination of. a head with 
a written chart of character, ten dollars, or without the chart, only five 
dollars. Children and negroes half price.” 

All Seclusaval was congregated in the lecture room at the appointed 
hour, staring with astonished eyes at the array of plaster heads upon 
the table, with their mysterious intersecting lines and figures. The Doc- 
tor’s welcome as he walked with solemn dignity tothe rostrum, must have 
been exceedingly gratifying to him, especially as the assembled shout- 
ers were chiefly ion age which put them in the most valuable and 
profitable class of auditors. When the greeting uproar was hushed, 
the orator, with artistic grace, made divers changes in the geography 
of the casts, described sundry curves with his spotless linen cambrie, 
glanced at his repeater, and, with a musical voice and polished action, 
unclosed the portals of wisdom and Jet flow the stream of living words 
which was to enlighten and electrify assembled Seclusaval. In other 
phrase, he commenced his speech, and a brilliant speech it was, judg- 
ing from the frequent and hearty plaudits, but it must find another re- 
porter than ourself, for time forbids our speaking of the eloquence of 
the exordium ; of the lucid manner in which he traced the birth and 
growth of the study; of the singularly comprehensive definition of the 
province of Phrenology; of his generous eulogium of its high-priest, 
Spurzheim, and lastly, of the mighty results that were to acerue to 
the world from its revelations—how every character was to be instantly 
read, and how people might thus safely court or avoid their fellow- 
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men, and how each might know and pursue that walk in life which 
heaven designed him to fill. 

Suffice it, that when the lecture was concluded, and the professor 
had first accurately traced the characters of Milton, Bacon, Washing- 
ton,a murderer, and an idiot boy, by the developments upon the plaster 
heads, the only question among the audience was, who should first 
have the privilege of obeying the Greek proverb, “ know thyself.” 
This honor the Doctor proffered, gratuitously, to Mr. Dobson, who 
had sat a moody auditor of the lecture. Mr. Dobson at first flatly re- 
fused to countenance such nonsense, but was at length prevailed upon 
to accede. 

As trait upon trait of Mr. Dobson’s character was unfolded, the 
hearers, in silent wonder, acknowledged the diviner’s skill. 

“T find,” continued the manipulator, running his fingers over the 
subject’s caput, “ that the organ of Argumentativeness is prominent, 
together with all other organs which unite and support its successful 
devolopment. This, the audience may say I know well enough from 
what I have read of the gentleman’s works, particularly those in which 
he labors, and so ably, to controvert my own opinions. 1 admit it, 
and I only mention, for your satisfaction, that here the organ is, with 
all the prominence in which you would suppose it to exist. But fur- 
ther—you have, perhaps, only seen this gentleman in his mild and 
even moments ; you will hardly suppose that Combativeness is as 
strongly developed as Argumentativeness. Yet so it is, and if aroused, 
he will be as ready to fight as to dispute. In fact, he is naturally very 
quarrelsome, though his developments of Caution and Benevolence, 
counteract the exercise of his pugnacious humor, in a great measure.” 

‘I beg to say,” here interrupted the subject, “that your last re- 
mark is satisfactory evidence of the weakness and pretension of your 
doctrine. Your picture of my disposition is utterly erroneous.” 

“ You imagine so,” was the mild reply. ‘ But how seldom we 
know ourselves. The organ I speak of, I see before me as plainly 
developed as your nose, and I know that it cannot lie. You are given 
to quarrel.” 

* You are wrong, sir, wholly wrong—I do not believe one word of 
your mummery !” 

“‘ Patience, my dear sir. Time and occasion will furnish you and 
others proofs of my assertion.” 

“ It never can, sir.” Iam not obstinate or quarrelsome, not in the 
least degree.” 

“ You certainly are, sir.” 

** Do you give me the lie, sir ?” 

ad aey in judgment, sir. H 

** Sir! you are an arrant impostor! a pitiful humbug!” cried the 
patient, starting up, now fairly exasperated: ‘‘ and there, sir, is my 
opinion of you,” he added, at the same instant bringing his right foot 
in such unpleasant intimacy with the Doctor’s person, that that worthy 
——_ bump of Amativeness was enlarged until he kissed the 

. The bully then proffered the same kind show of respect to any 
individual present who would presume to endorse the Doctor's obnox- 
ious opinions. 

Dire and instant was the confusion in the audience. All tongues 
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wagged against Mr. Dobson, and all sympathies were active and elo- 
quent in favor of the other party. 

The Doctor quickly 4 gry his feet and his temper, and said 
quietly, ‘‘ that he forgave the ill-treatment of the gentleman, as, in his 
intemperate conduct, he had given undeniable and ocular proof against 
himself, and in maintenance of the truth of his assertion that the sub- 
ject’s disposition was pugnacious!* The laugh against Mr. Dobson 
was general, and that gentleman himself, a few minutes afterwards, 
advanced with a very crest-fallen air, and seeming suddenly to repent 
his. uncourteous action, very magnanimously apologized for the affront ; 
confessed his skepticism shaken, and that he was now ready to see and 
hear with a mind less prejudiced. 

Here was another triumph for the Doctor, and he now swam on the 
full tide of success. He announced that in his examinations he should 
waive all mtroductions, and even decline learning his subjects’ names, 
that all shadow of doubt might be removed. Again the people glanced 
triumphantly at poor Mr. Dobson. That gentleman stood near Doc- 
tor Cranium, and when Squire Clarke took the patient’s chair, he— 
Mr. Dobson—slightly closed his left eye. What the Phrenologist 
thought of such singular conduct, is out of our power to say, but cer- 
tain it is that he observed it, and that he immediately after glanced at 
a little roll of ms. before him. This done, he revealed the lawyer’s 
character in colors so precisely the same as those in which it appeared 
to his neighbors, that they were all flattered with their own insight 
into the human mind, amused at the Squire’s expense—for he was 
less flattered than others—and astonished at the operator’s wonderful 
power. Another subject came—and Mr. Dobson closed his dexter eye. 
Doctor Cranium noticed the restless action—noticed also his manu- 
scripts, and then noticed the bumps of his subject as truly as before. 
A third, a fourth, and a fifth customer presented, and Mr. Dobson’s 
attitudes and motions were “ever changing, ever new.” The Doctor 
must have been annoyed thereby, for he never failed to note each alte- 
ration. The people ascribed the ill-bred restlessness, to the working 
in poor Mr. Dobson’s mind of that unpleasant emotion—conviction 
against one’s will. Thick and fast the applicants came, and with al- 
most divine insight did the great Cranium open their heart-chambers 
to the public gaze. 

In one instance, only, the Doctor seemed for a moment at fault. A 
man came up, who dwelt remote from the town, and very seldom left 
his own cabin. He was evidently a stranger (and the only one pre- 
sent) to Mr. Dobson. When he took his seat Mr. D.’s nervousness 
vanished ; he looked very anxious, very blue, and his Jips got up a 
particular and pressing affection for each other. The Doetor’s face re- 
flected his puzzled visage. He looked inquiringly at him, from him 
to his ms., and so back and forth several times, but evidently, without 
being satisfied. At length, Mr. Dobson’s head performed an incipient 
shake, whereupon the Professor fell to work with an appearance of 
desperate resolution. 

‘I see,” he began, ‘ that on this head Courage is remarkably full, 
which trait will lead the possessor to—”’ 








- * A similar incident Actually occurred. 
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** Stop, mister! there you’re out ;” cried a voice proceeding from 
one of the patient’s enemies—a bully who had an old score against 
him, and had long sought in vain for an opportunity of settling it. 
He is as great a coward, sir, as ever walked the earth.” 

‘“* That he is,” added several corroborating voices. 

“ Patience, my friends,” said Doctor Cranium. “ I perceive, also, 
that Caution is still more strongly developed, which organ not only 
keeps the former in check, but entirely subdues it.” 

The explanation was satisfactory, and he continued— 

‘* Benevolence is large, which will prompt him to deeds of charity, 
and—” } 

“The d—] it will!” cried another voice. ‘* Every body knows him 
to be the stingiest fist between here and eternity.” 

“You are too hasty in your conclusions, gentlemen,” returned the 
doctor, hemming several times at this new fauz pas. “ Have the 
kindness to hear me out. I should have said, that to nullify the organ 
of Benevolence, that of Acquisitiveness exists in unusual strength. 
Its effect is to subdue the generous feeling, and prompt him to a course 
of parsimony almost miserly. My friends! The art I profess is one 
requiring intense and unceasing study. In the first place, is necessary, 
a singular delicacy of touch, only acquired by long experience—in 
order to measure the extent of a development; and secondly, great 
powers of comparison and judgment, by which to contract the various 
conflicting organs, determine which has the mastery, and from the 
whole draw truthful conclusions. Your ignorance of this nice fact 
bas made my art, for an instant, appear insufficient. The develop- 
ment of one organ does not speak a man’s character, while there is 
another, quite opposite, to counteract it. No more so, than a person 
with a pocket full of money is rich, while beside him stands his credi- 
tor to the full amount.” 

Again the Doctor’s star was in the ascendant, save in this one in- 
stance, he was in all completely successful, and during the evening a 
large amount was added to his purse. His fame pose. the country 
round, and he reigned the lion of the time. Every day increased his 
reputation and his wealth. The ladies were received, and their cha- 
racters drawn with amazing gallantry, yet with stern truth—excepting, 
only, in the case of Miss Seraphina Invalida, already introduced to 
the reader. In this instance, the Doctor was thonght to be partial, and 
to be actuated by some ulterior views, for he endowed the lady with 
every virtuous and attractive trait which his chart possessed. This 
graceful flattery judiciously applied at intervals for several succeeding 
weeks, and aided by other love nostrums, the management of which 
the Doctor thoroughly understood, had its due effect; and in the 
eourse of time, the great Phrenologist, who had often postponed his 
departure, was at length to take up his permanent abode in Seclu- 
saval, idolized by the people, and the happy lord of the lovely Miss 
Invalida, and her more lovely acres. Mr. Dobson, in the mean time, 
had avowed himself a convert to the powerful force of truth, and was 
now the Doctor’s Achates—his constant companion and champion. 
His reputed powers, too, had dazzled the eyes of a fair daughter of 
Seclusaval, whose face, though charmingly sweet, was far from being 

her fortune. Proud were the good villagers to secure the society of two 
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such able and worthy men. The hour at length arrived, for the fore- 
closing of the mortgages held by the distinguished strangers upon the 
hearts of the village damsels. Preparations never before heard of in 
Seclusaval, were made for the double nuptials. The guests were con- 
gregated ; the blushing brides, in all the panoply of lace and satin and 
floral gems, awaited only the appearance of the two Benedicts-elect 
from their tiring room, when the noise of the abrupt entrance in the 
the hall of four additional and travel-stained visitors, called away the 
smiling mammas and papas. 





PART THE THIRD. 


** WE must apologize,” said the leader of the unbidden guests, of 
whom we have spoken—when they were met by the perplexed hosts ; 
‘“‘ we must apologize for our seeming incivility ; but the matter is ur- 
gent. We seek two fugitives from justice, whom we understand to be 
at present in this house.” 

“‘ My good sirs! This is passing strange. This is some singular 
mistake ; there never have been such persons as you speak of in Se- 
clusayal, much less in this house, and at this time.” 

“No, sir! no! They are here, though under what names I don’t 
know—their assortment is so extensive. Hark! what voices are those ¢ 
Certainly the very chaps !” 

‘* Nonsense, sirs! Those are the great Doctor Dionysius Cranium 
and J. Dobson, Esq., honorable and wealthy gentlemen; and at this 
instant on the eve of meatings with the brightest stars of our village !” 

“Honorable! Marriage! the scoundrels! Lead the way, sir— 
silently ; they must not escape us! Not a word, sir. 1 know the birds, 
and my warrant is all sufficient.” 

Thus speaking, the officers—for such they were—followed by the 
astonished and stupified hosts, and many of the guests, moved noise- 
lessly towards the apartment occupied by the grooms. These gentle- 
men, it seems, carried away by their visions of prospective happi- 
ness, had indulged too liberally in the sparkling cup, and forgetful of 
the French proverb—“ les murailles ont des oreilles ;” were discours- 
ing with an unreserve, and in a key very unsuited to their theme and 
place of converse. 

** Ah! ah! Dobson,” cried the metamorphosed Doctor, as he raised 
the cup to his lips, “‘ never have poor devils held such hands or played 
them so well, as have we the last three months.” 

“ Especially the face cards! ay, Doc. That’s the climax of our 
fortunes. _ To think of our turning wealthy Benedicts, and ‘ leading 
men’ in a quiet village. Here’s to the lovely Seraphina! May she 
quickly consign you to your merited fate, a—noose.” 

My thanks, Dob. ; our adventure would indeed be news to some peo- 
ple. Let me pledge you the charming Lucy. May she too, soon lead 
you to your deserved doom, the halter.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! Another glass, Doctor, to the poor gulls of Seclusa- 
val. You have played ‘all your parts inimitably. Do you know I 
feared that you would mistake some of my signals on our first night's 
performance, and read the wrong character ?” 
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** And I trembled, Dob., lest you had imposed too much upon your 
memory, and should give me a wrong clueto my ms. Egad! you 
must have improved your time before my arrival. But you can win 
your way any where, my boy! Your characters were compiled in a 
style worthy of Shakspeare’s searching mind. How did the copy of 
my Treatise and the letter serve you ?” 

“Ha! ha! They came just in the nick o’ time ; they aided my plot 
wonderfully. And that little chapter on Combativeness was a glorious 
coup de pied? Ay, Doctor.” 

* To tell you the truth, Dobson, I thought you overacted that part a 
little ; your salute seemed more vigorous than was agreed on.” 

“Qh! ‘an error of judgment’ of yours, my dear Doc. But you 
know I had to make it a knock down argument.” 

‘“‘ Well, well, Dob., never mind, it paid well; and now, before we 
descend—”’ r 

** Before we descend, my prince of bumpists, here’s a bumper to the 
mighty science of bumps, which has bumped us into pleasant homes 
and bumping fortunes. Our friends have treated us well, but they 
have had their quid pro quo, for have not we supplied them liberally 
with characters, and—’” J : 

—‘ In so doing, have reserved none for yourselves, my beauties !”’ 
‘interrupted the startling voice of the officer, now followed by the crowd 
into the room. 

“Ay! ah! what—what is this, gentlemen? This is some mis— 
mistake, sirs! What is your er—errand, gentlemen? We are Doctor 
Dionysius Cranium, and J. Dobson, Esquire! We—” 

“ Oui messieurs. Glad to see you;” added the officer, with mock 
courtesy. ‘‘ How have you been since last we met? Permit us, gen- 
tlemen, to feel your pulses—very irregular—very ; suffer that steel to 
remain over them—’twill be beneficial cesed them down. You must 
accompany us, gentlemen, to the public accommodations provided for 
all who do the State such service as you have done. The public is 
vastly interested in the health of such great men. They must not 
waste the fragrance of their powers upon the desert air of Seclusaval.” 

So pressing were the invitations of the strangers, ‘hat Doctor Cra- 
nium and Mr. Dobson were induced to accept them, not only at the cost 
of a postponement sine die of the waiting nuptials, but without even 
a farewell glimpse of the deserted brides. Ah! ah! Life is a fickle 
jade—fickle as a woman’s will ; Fortune’s favorite holds all the honors 
and trumps at one instant, and when but one more trick is wanted to 
fill the game, not even a ten-spot is in his hand. 


Seclusaval—“ sweet, smiling village !” a sad mortification was the 
Phrenologist’s hoax to thee ; but sadder yet—it unclosed to thine eye 
a cold, black page in life, before unread, of man’s deceit and 
world’s damning falsity. It blasted with a rude hand, and forever, 
thine ignorant and innocent confidence in the purity and truth of thy 
fellows. It implanted within thy breast, and never to be eradicated, a 
chilly jealousy and suspicion not only of the world without, but. of 
thine own fire-side friends, 
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MEDITATION. 





BY J. &. MiFritN. 


~— 


Au! once this Her acey so hour were dear, 
wandering lonely, far from thee, 
For I should feel thy presence here, 


know thy thoughts were all with me. 


No longer, when I look above, 
I see reflected in the skies, 
‘The heaven of that cloudless love 
That glow’d in thy celestial eyes. 


While, throb for throb, I knew thy heart 
Responded faithfully to mine, 

And no aspiring t could dart 
Above the soaring wings of thine ! 


Oh, is there one who now may gaze 
On sunset, heaven or midnight star, 

Remembering how in other days 
They had been loved by one afar ! 


Ah, little recks it now to him, 
If he be loved or all forgot; 

‘The brightest scenes of earth are dim, 
For what are all— where thou art not! 


Tf all forget, it cannot pain, 
ince t art buta memory now ; 
ightly I'll prize all love again, 
‘or none will ever love as thou! 


IDEALIS; 
on, 


THE NOTE-BOOE OF A DREAMER. 





BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





** From dreams, where thought in fancy ’s maze runs mad, 
To reason, that heaven-lighted lamp in man “ 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUVOEHTS, 
I. 


How many are the thoughts that arise in the mind given to musing, 
produce their momentary influence and then depart, perchance never 
to return ; like meteors that flash upon the admiring sight, and then 
are lost forever. 

The mind, prone to meditation, may be compared to an Holian 
harp, which commencing in the low soft tones, inspired by the 
gentlest zephyr, may swell into a full harmony that resembles the 
mingled voices of a chorus of spirits; and the meditative mind is 
often led by the most trifling object or the slightest incident, into a 
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train of reflection that induces the most sublime thoughts—thoughts, 
however, too frequently of such a vague and mystic character, that 
they cannot be communicated from mind to mind, since language, 
the best vehicle of idea, has no power to convey them. Such thoughts 
may be compared, rapid and evanescent as they are, to 

“the Borealis race, 

That flit ere we can point their place ;” 








which they resemble not only in the fleetness of their existence, but 
also in their beauty and variety. Still, of these imaginings, some 
few, comparatively speaking, which present themselves more vividly 
and in more defined forms, may be retained by an effort and even ex- 
pressed in words. The description of them, however, would be like 
that, which the painter could give of an animated scene or a glowing 
landscape. He might draw his characters in expressive attitudes, but 
he could not make them move or speak ; he might paint his forest 
and shrubbery in their natural hues, but they would not sway and 
murmur to the breeze ; the waves might be upon the stream, but they 
would be stationary ; by a judicious mingling of colors, the idea of 
illumination might be conveyed ; but the most magnificent painting 
cannot produce the glorious and living light. 

Still it is not an unpleasant sensation, to view the delineation of an 
animated scene or a glowing landscape ; and akin to this sensation, 
and yet how different, is that inspired by the contemplation of the 
portrait of an absent or departed friend. My mind is my true home ; 
its inmates (thoughts) are my faithful friends—friends with whom I 
seldom quarrel, and whose presence often banishes cares for a while, 
and ever soothes my solitary hours. I will paint them as they rise 
into existence, that I may have the pleasure of viewing their portraits, 
when they are departed. 


Catmness and deliberation under existing circumstances, far from 
being proofs of cowardice, are among the most prominent attributes 
of intrepidity. Presence of mind, so necessary in the composition of 
true courage, can never exist where these are wanting. The man, 
who, in a situation trying to the disposition, is self-collected and careful, 
through a proper self-respect, to use gentlemanly language, is a much 
more dangerous adversary than he, who flies at once into a fit of 
anger and expresses himself in the words and tones of passion. The 
one is in his senses and is perfectly aware of his situation ; the other 
is, in more than one signification, a madman. Indeed, the reckless- 
~ ness springing from passion, cannot with propriety be called courage, 
inasmuch as the same effect is sometimes produced upon the most 
cowardly, by the excitement of ardent spirits. The former is, like 
the latter, merely a species of intoxication. 


{Il. 


Tuene isa state of the mind in which its visionings appear as 
realities, and actual occurrences have the semblance of dreams. Its 
duration is not limited to hours, days, or even weeks, but is often ex- 
tended to months. There are some few persons, indeed, who live but 
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in a dream from the ripening of intellect till the close of mortal exis- 
tence. The fate of such is unhappy ; for the dream, thus lengthened, 
is constantly liable to visions of horror, like those that befall the actual 
sleeper under the influence of night-mare. The mind becomes dis- 
eased and wears away, as the body when within the power of the 
dread destroyer, consumption—until madness, that mental death, 
triumphs. 

Not such a dreamer am I; nor would I that life, (so much, and so 
affectedly lamented by sickly-minded sentimentalists and hypocritical 
pharisees,) should glide by me, as a stream by one who slumbers upon 
its banks. God placed us here to live—to live as a part of nature ; 
and he bestowed upon us minds, that one earthly existence at least 
might contemplate his works, and, admiring their beauty and grandeur, 
pour forth, out of the fulness of the spirit, that gratitude and praise, 
so in the highest degree due to the Creator and Preserver of such 
wonders. 

Visions of indescribable loveliness, dreams of ineffable happiness, 
arising from the contemplation of those glorious works, if indulged in 
at fitting seasons, and in a proper spirit; strengthen and beautify the 
mind, as exercise the body. But constant exercise enfeebles the body, 
and the best medicines become poisonous when taken to excess. As 
sickness and health are the fitful dreams of the feverish enthusiast, 
and the glorious aspirations of the calm admirer of nature—the Ante- 

ros and Eros of the imagination. 


IV. 


I know that.life has frequently been compared to a stream, but I 
believe that I consider the comparison under a novel view. 

Happiness is the sunlight that gilds the wave. When the waters 
are calm, the sheet of lustre is unbroken, universal; when they are 
agitated, it but flashes on the crest of the billow, and the shadows far 
out-number the lights. Thus it is with a life of tranquillity, and a life 
of excitement. To the young observer, however, even the unbroken 
light cannot make the monotony of calmness, other than wearisome ; 
and the youthful mind ever prefers that scene which speaks of restless- 
ness and excitement. 


v- 


For two days has it been raining ; and during all that time the sky 
has presented one dull, leaden hue, and all the colors of the land- 
scape have looked dim and pale, pining for the sunshine. 

Glorious lustre! but for thee what were all the beautiful tints and 
forms of nature? The tints would be dead, and the forms, being no 
longer seen, could create no sensation of pleasure. To thee do we 
owe all that we behold of the grand and the lovely—to thee all the 
enjoyment arising from their contemplation! Net only are we indebt- 
ed to thee for every delight that proceeds from vision, but, if the 
dreams of Mesmerism be not false, the Great Bestower of all blessings 
has given thee to be to us also as the water of existence—the never- 
failing fountain of life. 

T was lamenting the constantly succeeding showers that confined 
me within doors, and the long-pervading gloom which deprived Nature 
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of her principal charm, when the clouds parted, and a glorious flood 
of sunlight poured upon the awakened carth. Over all the sky ex- 
cept that one bright spot, (O hope!) the dark curtain of vapor was 
still suspended ; but the rain-drops sparkled every where, like scattered 
gems, and the fields and the forest put on a gorgeous brilliancy of hue, 
and looked like virtue, more beautiful than before the shadow ; for 
their buds and blossoms had increased, and tiie very gloom had given 
them lustre. 

The pageant for a moment enchanted, and then was gone; but I 
said—“ darken on—the scene will bestill more beautiful when the 
sunshine comes again ; and, in that thought, will I be cheerful.” 


VI. 


No one can reasonably expect to be perfectly happy upon earth ; 
but the greatest amount of true enjoyment is his, whose passions are 
entirely under his control, and the current of whose thoughts and feel- 
ings, like a tranquil river, never overflows its proper channel. Such 
a person is never overwhelmed by misfortune, but meets it with a bold 
and unflinching heart : and though he enjoys the good, which fortune 
or industry may bestow upon him, as much as, or perhaps more than 
others, he does not allow it to unfit him for adversity, whose advent 
he knows is natural, thougl not inevitable. 

A well regulated mind is indeed one of the greatest treasures’; and 
he is the mightiest of conquerors, who conquers himself, 


VII. 


*T1s a pleasant pastime, when the day is bright, and the mind is in 
a state of dreamy languor, to recline at ease, and, gazing on the sky, 
allow the fancy to rove at will amid the scenery of Cloud-land, pictu- 
ring fantastic forms in the ever-varying vapor, which, like the en- 
ehaated coast seen by Captain Scoresby, presents to the eye, in rapid 
succession, fortresses with their towers and battlements, towns with 
their magnificent buildings and tall spires, cathedrals and mosques 
with their lofty steeples.and minarets, and fields covered with golden 
grain; while through them meander rivers of molten silver—all be- 
neath the lustre of a glorious light. Shakspeare says— 


“ Sometimes, we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapor sometimes, like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, a blue promontory, 
With trees upon’t that nod unto the world. 
And mock our eyes with air. 
That which is now a horse, e’en with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water.” 


The great influence of the imagination in the creation of these fairy 
scenes is clearly exhibited by the fact, that,"as in the formation of 
frgures in expiring embers, two persons seldom see the same image in 
the same cloud, unless its forms be not too evanescent to allow the 
ene to describe his picturings to the other, when both may view the 
same antique tower, ruined battlement, griffin, dragon, or whatever 
else the vapor may seem to represent. 
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This building of castles in the air; however, is thought, by most sen- 
sible persons, (who may happen not to be poetically inclined,) to be an 
unproductive employment; and many would consider, with Polonius, 
the example of cloud-gazing, in the following scene, a symptom of 
madness. 

Hamlet. God bless you, sir. 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and presently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape of a carmel? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother, by and by. 


vu. 


I look upon that man as [little better than a fool, who exposes him- 
self to unnecessary danger, merely for the sake of winning the ap- 
plause of the thoughtless. Should loss of life occur from such an ex- 
posure, it may be considered as a kind of suicide without the excuse 
of a weariness of existence. On the other hand, however, the love of 
applause, if it excite to noble and beneficial deeds only, is a lofty feel- 
ing and deserving of high approbation ; and even the voluntary sacri- 
fice of life is praiseworthy, when made for the achievement of some 
great and useful purpose. 

I refer to two splendid instances in illustration ; the one, the glo- 
rious self-sacrifice of Curtius, (supposing the whole affair to be no fa- 
ble,) the other, the noble self-devotion of the young surgeon Guyon, 
who, when the plague raged in Marseilles, and a council of physicians 
had concluded that there was no hope of checking its progress, unless the 
nature of the disease were developed by opening a corpse, heroically 
undertook the dreadful operation, though aware that its performance 
would be followed by almost immediate death. His philanthropic pur- 
pose was successfully accomplished ; but, in twelve hours thereafter, he 
fell a victim to his magnanimous heroism. 


rx. 


To whom but the sordid, the depraved, or the degraded in intellect, 
does not the observation of nature afford enjoyment? Was this won- 
derful and beautiful creation made only to supply the corporeal wants 
of man? Has he not also a thinking mind and an immortal spirit ? 
Who but an idiot doubts the former, and who but a_ materialist, 
the latter? And the contemplation of nature as well affords food to 
the reflecting mind, and the undying soul, as those of her productions, 
appropriate to the support of animal life, afford it to the body: and 
such without doubt was the intention of the beneficent Creator. When 
He gave to man a material body, He furnished him with all that was 
necessary to its earthly sustenance; when He endowed him with in- 
tellect, prepared for its observation and enjoyment, were phenomena 
vatying through all the shades of the beautiful and the sublime—the 
diversified landscape, with its blue and wavy uplands and gently slop- 
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ing vales, its sparkling cataracts and flashing rivers, its clustering 
woods and teeming fields, its buds, blossoms and flowers, that embellish 
earth’s carpet of verdure, the almost boundless and ever-changing 
‘ocean, now slumbering in the most tranquil repose, anon heaving its 
wind-excited waves towards heaven, or dashing them in madness agai 

its wild and rocky shores—and the limitless expanse aboye us, with its 
azure purity and golden sunlight by day, and its pale and lovely moon 
and glorious stars by night. 





“ Q, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the — and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent!” 
Lon GPELLow. 
x. 


Ir may be not uninteresting to notice, as somewhat in connection 
with the preceding section, the different emotions produced within 
the mind by .the different sounds and sights in nature that meet 
us, at every turn. The whisperings of the gentle zephyr of spring, 
inspire.a dreamy languor; the rude and boisterous trumpetin 
of the storm-wind, produce a yague and mystic enthusiasm whic. 
owns, no definite object; the laughter of the wild little rivulet, 
that dances along in the sunlight, creates a feeling of cheerfulness ; 
andthe musical murmur of the breeze-driven wave, infuses into the 
mind a melancholy which is not unpleasing; while the terrific artillery 
of the tempest, fills us with awe and sublimity, We gaze with delight 
upon the blue and tranquil heavens, when the storm is at rest, or on the 
yerdant garment of earth, decked with the myriad tints of flowers, or on 
the gorgeous hues, that paint the morning and the evening skies, but 
when the dread agents of tempest unfurl their dark and cloudy banners, 
shedding over the face of nature a gloom which “ the lightning’s fiery 
wing” but renders more visible, such a gloom they likewise cast over 
the spirit of him who gazes. 

Such are the influences upon the human mind of some few of na- 
ture’s “tones and looks.” Her admirer is indeed well repaid for his 
regard, He, who— 

———- ‘‘ Whate’er of beautiful or new, 
Sublime or dreadful in earth, sea or sky, 
By chance or search is offered to his view, 
Scans with a curious or romantic eye” — 

Beatrie’s Minstrev. 
will find a constant source of amusement and instruction, will learn 
that all her forms are lovely—all her scenes sublime, forever changing, 
yet still wonderful in every change. 


xi. 


No one can be truly esteemed a gentleman, who does not exhibit in 
his conversation a becoming respect for the feelings of others. Pro- 
priety of language and a polished demeanor are two of the most at- 
tractive attributes of courtesy. Nothing is more qualified to gain 
friends—nothing more calculated to appease enemies, than politeness 
in words and manner. It is a quality, that ever “ wins golden opi- 
nions from all,” and does much to make the hours of him, who pos- 
sesses it, serene and happy. 
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Courtesy is an offspring of the heart, and is always more pleasing 
when indigenous than when an exotic. I have seen persons in a 
lower class of society; whose manners, however untaught, and whose 
language, however rude, were far more courteous, in the true sense of 
the word, than those of some, whom I have met in a higher station. 
Education, however, like the cultivation of a flower, improves its 
growth, though in the most luxuriant native soil, and not unfrequently 
even causes it to flourish as an exotic. 





XI 


"Tis delightful to a lover of natare to watch the coming of day, and 
to note the beautiful changes which it produces. 

We will suppose that the night is calm and lovely. Starry eyes are 
looking down brightly upon the earth, which lies in shadow beneath 
their far-off light. But—look towards the east ! where, along the 
horizon, a cloud of darkness slowly extends, sending out a thin misty 
appearance, a mingling of light and shade, which spreads gradually 
up the sky. Through this the stars, like lights behind a curtain, shine 
with a sickly glow. As the mist advances, increasing in whiteness, 
the stars grow paler and paler, until those in the east the first retiring 
from sight, the disappearance rapidly continues, until the last faint 
star has gone out in the west. The bright star of morning still beams 
a little longer; but even that is soon lost in the Tising day. In the 
meanwhile the cloud of darkness in the orient descends as slowly as 
it arose. A dim purple mingles with its upper edges, and falls until 
it meets the horizon, the upper edges of this still brightening, until 
they wear a red glow, which gradually takes the place of the purple. 
The red more rapidly yields to a golden hue. Meanwhile the whole 
phenomenon increases in lustre, and spreads itself abroad upon the 
sky, until, just as it has gained its very height of splendor, the bright 
eye of day is opened, and nature, refreshed, arouses from her slumber. 


Does this furnish us with no emblem ? 
Life, like the night, darkens towards its close. 


But to extend the idea— 

Human life is as the night ; death, the dawn; and immortality, the 
day. The night may be of lovely moonlight, or of three-fold dark- 
ness ; the dawn, of beauty, or of horror; and the day, of glorious 
sunshine, or of gloomy tempest. But does it follow that, because the 
night is of clouds, the day must be of storm? . Or, because the night 
is fair, that the day must be effulgent? And which is more enchant- 
ing—the day of sunny lustre, that follows an undimmed night, or the 
day of like beauty, that succeeds a night of tempest ? 

The humble children of misfortune and grief will be more than a 
thousand fold repaid for their tears. 

The light is more beautiful, because of the darkness ; the day is 
more delightful, because of the night ; aud a blessed immortality more 
glorious, because of an earthly pilgrimage of care and sorrow. 

Lower Marlborough, Md. 
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SICKNESS AND CHILDHOOD. 





BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 


ee 





T wap been sick, and all the livelong night 
— and fevered on a sleepless bed ; 
en 


4 
Sighin r break of day, and watching still omy 
e paid glimmer of the that kept 
t vigil o’er my troubled couch, 
Like a calm beacon on a stormy sea. 
The night went on, and one by one the hours 
Chimed through the holy stillness of the air, 
And flung another leaf —— P 
From the sere of y yet I lay 
Scarce conscious 0 oo ree. for the quaint 
Fancies of a wildly-throbbing brain stirred 
life things that wore 


a teemi 
A semblance of reality, lashed me 
Into madness. 


At length the morning came : 
Ascending from the erreot: which fell pon” 
e streets, w ell u 
tne Gand Gaile 0 eratten, heed 
By one who is athirst, and cannot drink ! 
at that weary hour I sadly thought 
Life was a burden that had wei me down, 
Since childhood, and the memories of the past, 
trooping ‘round me, and the tears I oft 
} oe t In Lore renee S ey eee 
ie wi e shattered pillars a 
My happiness; th’ affections flung upon - ” 
’ uncaring wind—torn by its rude blast! 
All these dark memories returned; and when 
Jlooked upon the ruined desolation, 
A bitter feeling stirred my heart, and I 


Arose. 
Yes! I arose and ope’d my lattice, 
Aph lashes forth, arg pong an 
e busy streets, and saw, at play, 
A leughin child, perchance Gently sxae 
And guiltless thing in that wide street. Its hair, 
Fiung back in golden, masses on the wind, 
Was parted o’er a brow, unwrinkled yet 
By the dark frowns of care or crime ; and clear 
And sweet, like the wild music of a cymbol 
Reng tw Sele lenghes. Oh! it wes a sight 
smote upon my spirit like the staff 
Of Moses in the wilderness. I watched 
That guiltless child (with such a head as 
Might ve loved to trace upon his canvass !) 
throbbing heart, and when I saw it raise 
Its blue eye to the Heavens, and wonder at 
The ing sunshine with a look of deep, 
Intense devotion, while it seemed to feel 
The presence of their great Creator, I 
Drew back, and heediess of my pride, or aught— 
mre ae holy feelings of the ime— 
‘wept ! 


Savannah, Fed, 1843. 
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THE FULTON FOLLY, 


OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT: 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





BY 7. ADDISOW RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales. 





CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH A LITTLE MASQUBRADING INTRODUCES THE HERO, AND GIVES A CLUE TO "iS CHARACTER 
AND PURSUITS. 

“ Array! me darling! The Lord bless yer two spaking eyes, yer 
honor ; and is it yer swate-looking self that “ould be after passing a 
poor lone woman with five small childer, and niver give her a thrifle 
or a kindly word, at all, The divil a morsel has the poor thing ate 
the blessed day, beyant a dhrop o’ wather, with the laste thrifle o’ 
whiskey. It’s craythur, too, that goes agin me stomach, but I take it 
for the sake o’ the sperits, for its dreadful low I am ginerally in that 
same, what with me misfortunes and me world.o’ trials. Saint 
Pathrick, help me !” 

Thus was a youth accosted by one of the many beggars who infested 
the streets of the city of New-York, even at the early period of which 
we write—the dawn of the present century. The mendicant had just 
ended a wild Irish song as the stranger came up. Feeling in the pock- 
ets of a coat, so threadbare that it might reasonably have claimed 
cousinship with the singer’s own attire—he tossed her a shilling, and 
was passing on, when something in her appearance arrested his atten- 
tion, and reminded him vividly—particularly when a smile played for 
an instant upon her features, as her hand closed over the coin—of some 
one, whom at some time he had somewhere seen; but further than 
this vague recollection, his memory failed him. 

“« This must be a hard and thriftless life of yours, my poor woman,” 
he said, pausing and speaking in a kindly tone, and interrupting the 
torrent of thanks she was about to pour forth. ‘Tt is hard enough to 
sing in happy hours, but sad the task when in sorrow and in rags, and 
for those who seldom listen, or only with abuse.” 

* Ah, honey ! It’s a beautiful thruth yer honor spakes, and kind’s the 
heart of yer to spake it, but what must a poor body do, when 
the cowld world slams its big door in her face, an’ she starving with 
the frost the while, and the childer at home dying by piecemeal, as you 
may say, though the divil a sight do they git of the meal, or even the 
piece of it, atall. Pleasant dying it ould be to them, yer honor, if 
they could.” 

“ One would hardly look for facetiousness in your condition,” replied 
the youth, (speaking more to himself than to her,) “ yet habit and the 
elastic heart familiarizes us, and contents us, éven with misery. Hope, 
too, with her alleviating and cheering whispers, dwells much with the 
children of your native isle.” 

“ It’s the sight, honey, of yer honest face, and the remimbrance of 
me home in the bonny green isle, that yer honor’s kindness produced, 
which makes me happy intirely at this present. It’s an Irish roof ye 
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should have been born under, like yer father before ye, and the beauti- 
ful brogue upon yer tongue, (the thrue sign, darling, of an honest 
sowl.) Be me faith! an’ it’s few intirely would give me their last 
shilling, an’ they not knowin’ where their supper was cooking !” 

“ How! My last shilling! True enough! my conjectures are 
right. She is not wholly a stranger. We have met before—and yet 
my last shilling—’tis strange, very strange!”’ 

‘“* Never, darling, have ye seen the likes o’ me before; though its 
meself that knows ye well—Robert Fulton.” 

** Robert Fulton !” 

** The same, honey ; an’ is it yer own name that frightens ye ? Didn’t 
I say that I knew ye well—ay, better than ye knew yerself ? but that, Ro- 
bert, is a mystery not given ye to rade. I’ve seen ye, Robert Fulton, in 
yer lone garret. I’ve watch’d ye eat yer crust and dhrink yer cup o’ 
cowld wather, an’ keep up a blight heart the whilst; an’ ye might be 
living‘on the best, if ye would be contented to spend yerdays like other 
paple ; but that ye can’t bow yer proud heartto. Ye must be dhraming 
of mighty things, and pouring over the musty books, and diving into 
God’s mysteries, that ye may win a place high above the rest of man- 
kind ; ye have set yer heart upon it, Robert Fulton, an’ yer heart’s not 
a faint one ; it’s neither the cowld, nor the hunger, nor neglect, nor 
scorn, that can frighten ye from yer path—ye mind them not. Ye 
have a double motive, Robert ; ye are proud and would bow all before 
ye; an’ ye love a bright lass, desarving of yer bonny self, and ye hope 
again to see her, and lay a great name and fortune at her feet. It’s 
well, honey. Do yer endayvor, and the bright stars promise ye a des- 
tiny as glorious as yer hopes. The triumph shall be yours: the mighty 
power which ye would bow to yer will, shall bow, and shall yet bear 
yer name abroad with a speed that shall outstrip the winds of heaven ! 
Robert Fulton ! press on! the goal’s before !”” 





—e 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEREIN THE HERO REVIEWING THE PAST GROWS DESPONDING AND BITTER: BUT SPECULATING 
UPON THE FUTURE, TAKES HOPE AGAIN TO HIS BOSOM, AND CARRIES THE WORLD BY STORM—UPON 
PAPER.—-WHEREIN, SECONDLY, MR. MARK HARLEY MAKES HIS BEST BOW TO THE READER. 


As the beggar spoke, her hearer was too much surprised at the 
strangeness of the scene, to interrupt her; and when the emphatic 
words which closed our previous chapter, were uttered, she plunged 
into a neighboring thoroughfare and was lost to his eye. Nothing re- 
mained but to continue his walk, which he did, musing deeply until 
he arrived at his solitary home—in every way as cheerless as the wo- 
man had described it. 

Here, he evidently expected to meet a second person, and was im- 
patient upon finding the room unoccupied. A few listless, moody 
moments elapsed, and he suddenly drew a stool towards a small table, 
and opening a manuscript volume, commenced a hurried scrawl, in 
which he was soon completely absorbed. 

Nothing displays a man’s “real humor and character so truly,” 
says the brilliant author of Pelham, “ as his‘ written words.” He is 
doubtless right; at least, as it may serve our purpose to know our 
héro’s thoughts, we will venture a look at the page. 
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“« It is now five years,” ran the writing, “ since I commenced this 
Diary, and oh! what disappointments—what visions dissipated—what 
hopes rudely blasted, does notits successive entries exhibit! Life at 
best but ‘ rides upon a dial’s point,’ and how empty and sharp is that 
point! How full of pain and sorrow the few years we live, the great- 
est pleasure each yielding, being the knowledge that it is past. 

‘* Returning to my records five years ago, how they breathe of youth- 
ful ardor and resolve, of bright and confident hope! How brilliant 
then seemed the Future, how bewitching its voice, how intoxicating its 
promises! ‘The Present then yielded me little pleasure, but I was satis- 
fied, for in the Future was my trust. A year was to accomplish 
great things. The time passed, and I had nothing to record but its 
promise dishonored. It was cheerfully renewed, and bright Hope again 
took the helm; a second year fled, and what brought it? Nothing, but 
the deceiver Hope, again eloquent in promises and earnest for confi- 
dence. His insidious whispers were trusted for a third year. It was 
with the Past, and tells my Diary any triumph? Alas! none, but 
those still of Hope; for despite his repeated treachery I again relied— 
and was again disappointed. Now, five years, five golden price- 
less years, have fled forever; fled unenjoyed, save in anticipation. 
Each year, I find the record of my heart to have grown colder 
and more sad, until now I am less satisfied, less happy, and 
less hopeful than ever. Ah! there is the secret. In earlier years, 
the young heart, unwarned by searing treachery, trustfully re- 
lied upon life’s spacious promises. Now, when it would cheat 
itself with the same delusion, up springs the sad experience of the 
past, to tear away the mask. Oh! would that the kind deception of 
young life might last! The world has no return to make for the 
cruel blasting of early hope, and the rich glow of youthful feeling. 
In its ruthlessness it may snatch the rose from the cheek, the beam 
from the eye, the grace from the figure, the vigor from the limb—and 
be forgiven ; but oh! cruel fate that maketh the heart gray, even while 
the locks still curl in youthful luxuriance and jet. Surely, life as yet 
has been with me like the journey of my childhood towards the 
glowing west, to peep out the mysteries of the setting sun. My heart 
almost fails me in this unreal race. And here, let me for amoment ask 
myself, what have been my aims? Four years ago, I find from this 
Journal, I devoted my powers to the achievement of “fame and for- 
tune :” those are the dazzling words. For this end, I was to hope, 
dream, study, toil; at this altar were to be sacrificed the flower of my 
youth and my manhood’s strength. What if the reward had been 
or shall be realized? Would it be worth the price? What say 
the mighty Minds who have infatuatedly immolated.al/ at the 
shrines of the Molocks, and who have drank the deepest.of the en- 
vied cup? What say they of Ambition? "Tis an ignus-fatuus—a 
shadow, of a shade—an empty sound. The beauty of the distance- 
tinted hill—the glitter of the sun-illumined prism—the dazzle of the 
glow-worm’s light—the solid pillar of snowy cloud—soughi. The 
brown and sterile mountain-side—the hueless glass—the loathsome 
worm—the empty, unsubstantial vapor—found. It is a short life in 
other men’s mouths; the self-same vulgar had above whom we have 
soared. It is an advance of a few paces in the journey of life, which 
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has cost us the sympathy and communion of our fellow travellers. 
Its goal, is a pinnacle upon a soaring mount, surrounded by a deep 
and treacherous moat, through which all must soar who reach it. 
Hard and wearisome and dangerous is the passage, and thousands sink 
in the effort. ‘The moat crossed, the adventurer is then only among 
the acknowledged candidates for the laurels, next comes the toilsome 
ascent with those of equal nerve, and it must be made with unstaying 
ivals must be trodden under foot, pushed from their path or 
hurled 'to the base ; all thought and aim must be of the goal, and 
goal alone! ’Tis at length gained, the pinnacle isreached—we stand 
alone in solitary pride; a shining mark for envy and for hate. Gor- 
and proud is the eminence—dazzling is the star upon our 
! but, alas ! as fleeting too! It shines—it fades—it dies! Next 
comes Fortune; and what say the Creesuses of this world? They re- 
peat, only in varied phrase, the same melancholy tale. 

* This then is the testimony of experience: shall I profit by it? 
Alas! Icannot. There is that within me, which will not be stifled. 
Like the moth, I must flutter around the light, though the penalty be 
death. ‘The ghosts of my departed hopes rise up in dread phalanx, 
to warn me from the race, but I'll heed them not. I know the value 
of the prize and to me it is enough, empty and fleeting though it be. 
OQ! glorious aim! To look down on all mankind, to fill all lips and 
all eyes, to receive the homage of all knees. And then—she whom 
I have never once forgot since the fatal hour of our meeting; she 
whose bright remembrance has often nerved my heart—for her memo- 
ry I will toil. And should we ever meet again, I will offer her the 
worship not of a nameless, penniless adventurer. But this is folly. 
She may now be with the dead, or, if living, never may have given 
the acquaintance of a moment, a second thought; or she may be 
another’s bride. It is not for her I must toil, but for for what? 
Never mind for what, my resolution is made. ‘Fame and fortune,’ 
is still my watchword ; my steed, I have from this moment, slain in 
the battle! Pleasure and sorrow shall be alike disregarded as the 
toys of my childhood. My life’s energies are enlisted—the battle 
shall be patiently fought—be the event as it may. In the sands of 
Time, evanescent as they are, I will imprint footsteps so deep that the 
tide of forgetfulness shall not erase them ; footsteps so sublime in 
their impress, that men shall gaze in after years and read within, in 
characters glowing and ineffaceable—the name of Fulton !” 

« Whew” cried a voice at this moment, at the writer’s ear, and look- 
ing up, his eyes met those of his companion, Mark Harley. Mark’s 
entrance had been unperceived by the enthusiast, and for the last few 
moments he had been gazing over his friend’s shoulder at the stream 
of fiery thoughts which followed his pen. After a minute’s silence, 
during which from Harley’s face, the accustomed reckless, merry air 
nad vanished, and been supplaced by an enthusiasm scarcely less 
than Fulton’s—he warmly pressed bis friend’s hand, as if an approval 
of his resolve, and then suddenly changed his humor, and made the 
apartment echo with his mirth. 

‘*Upon my soul, Robert !”’ he eried, “ you should have lived in the 

of the Crusaders, the Commonwealth, the Reformation, the 
ight of La Mancha, or some other period, when your indomitable 
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and sky-winged enthusiasm would have found field for action. Why 
Archimedes was an ass to you! Atlas only bore a toy which might 
rest on your little finger! Hercules spent his days in mere baby play ! 
And Hannibal mistook a mole-hill for a mountain! Indeed, I don’t 
know, but that this little planet might have been finished off in half 
of the six days, if you had only pulled the strings!. OQ! indomitable 
and mighty spirit! Canst descend so far, as to touch with thy wand 
this table and call upon its surface some, humble bread and water? 
For verily I have had no supper, and am a hungered ; and thou also, 
I opine, art much like me !” 

After sundry replies from his chum, Mark continued— 

“Ha! ha! Rob., considering the scantinéss of our larder, you 
manage your stilt-work well. But seriously ; here is my hand again. 
I glory in your noble spirit. I cannot, outwardly at least, be so 
serious in such things as you are, but I can, perhaps, bear the toil and 
care as patiently and philosophically. Hang poverty! it is most ex- 
tremely inconvenient. And hang mankind for making it so dire a 
crime as they do. But never mind Rob., we’ll be revenged; spring 
succeeds the winter, and though it may come to us, perhaps, as 
slowly as Christmas to the eager child, still it comes. “I say, 
Robert! our furniture here is simple enough, to be sure, but we ought 
to be merry, for here we always have—besides a table and bed, vul- 

ly speaking, ‘three cheers!’ one each for you and I, and another 
ora friend! That, you will admit, is.a very cheering reflection!” 

* Ah! Mark, I shall have to order your coffin. ‘hese. are dying 
efforts, but you will have your laugh. Here I envy your disposition. 
No misfortunes can tame you. It matters, now, very little to you, 
whether your toes are outside or inside your boots.” 

“Or whether the boots are shoes or only slippers!: No, Rob.! E 
give the outside passage, indeed, the preference. The toes, you know, 
will see: better where to go!” 

** And that holy beaver of yours, Mark, with half the crown gone 
to seek its fortune upon its own hook—is that to be envied too? 

* Ah! Robert, I must be more with you; [see that my presence 
dissipates your — gravity.” 

“ Your gayety, Mark, is infectious, whatever the temperament it as- 
sails. But tell me the advantages of a crownless hat 1’ 

“ Very slight, Robert—very. Kk is worse than a crownless purse. 
It is so apt on a bright day, to make one light-headed.” . 

“T think, Mark, that whatever the effect of the open-worked hat, 
you will really be so if you throw away any more ballast. But, come, 
let us hear of your adventure to-day. You spoke a while ago of sup- 
per. What is the prospect?) I have sought in vain through the day 
for some shield to ward off the invader Famine, but he is at the very. 
threshold. Our bank is broken—smashed. What has turned up ia 
your voyages ?” ~ 

“Not a little, I'tell you! In the first place—don’t be surprised—I 
have fallen irretrievably in love !. but let that go for the moment.” 

“In love! you jest ?” 

“ Not a bit! but I can’t speak a word of it now. I have been a 
veritable Proteus to-day; I have boxed the compass in* the. variety 
of parts which I have played ; and—though I have added, but little to 
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my purse, I have set that on foot, which will yet be fruitful in adven- 
ture of some sort, I’ll be bound. ‘But first of all, though there is tio 
danger of our being troubled with the night-mare, here is something 
to keep the pot boiling in the shape of a sumptuous fresh loaf and a 
herring or so, Philosophers like us must not be luxurious! you re- 
member what the poet says— 


*To be U ni 
Let cate ot &e. 
“« Now you stuff something in that broken pane, put the third‘ cheer’ 
against the door, and stick a chip under the leg of the table to keep it 
steady, and when those house affairs, my Desdemona, are despatched, 


you can come again, and with a ‘ greedy éar devour up my discourse’ 
and the herring bones at the same time.” 


CHAPTER III. 


BEING A SEQUEL TO THE MASQUERADING IN CHAPTER ONE, AND IN WHICH “ COMING EVENTs CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


“* Now, Robert! here we sit, with our legs under our mahogany— 
which happens to be vulgar pine—two as poor devils as ever wore such 
appendages, yet they support hearts as happy as a king’s.” 

“When all four are together, Mark.” 

Very Rob.! E thank you for the love implied. ‘ All fours’ 
isa very game, and our fortunes are low enough for us to play 
it as naturally as any boneless dogs. Yet never mind, man; only ima- 

ine that horrid caterwauling in the streets, to be rich orchestral strains ; 
ése humble platters, a service of chased silver; the cracked tumblers, 
ravishing Bohemian glasses, and the where-with-all to fill them ; this 
ghost of a table-cloth, the pride of the damask looms, with finger- 

asses and napkins, done up in the form of moss-roses to boot, and a 

ew of said roses, with orange blossoms, japonicas and cactuses stand- 
mg here and there in China vases, amid dishes of huraming-birds, sky- 
larks’ hearts, frogs’ hind-legs and other delicacies; imagine further, 
that your feet }-nor a genuite ‘ Brussels,’ and that a dozen liveried 
lacqueys attcuu your bidding; imagine what you will of epicurean 
wealth and elegance; and you'll make as hearty a supper from our 
simiple board, as you would, were your fancies realized—that’s all.” 
Provided, Mark, I bring your happy philosophy to bear. Butthere 
now ! my imagination has done its part—let us make the trial,” . 

“ Agreed ! eat away! I give you the Dutchman’s salutation, sma- 
akelyk eeten—‘ may you eat a hearty dinner.’ This herring’s prime ! 
our supper cost a whole shilling ! where. the deuce do you think the 
thoney came from t” : 

“The very thing I am waiting to learn, when it pleases you to re- 
late: come discuss unto me as ‘ ancient Pistol’ has it.” 

“« Out of your own proper purse, not three hours ago !” 

** Mark !” 

* Even so, Robert! I was careful this morning, not to go out and 
leave the public purse penniless, and yet you emptied it, and still came 
home supperless; Ay?” 
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‘* I did, Mark,’”’ returned, Fulton, while a blush stole to his cheek as 
though he had been guilty of a bad action, “I met in my walk with 
@ poor creature, more destitute than myself, and—” . ; 

“ Enough! my dear fellow, you have too much heart and too little 
worldly thought and. selfishness about you. The act was kindly 
meant, but my word for it, the person to whom you gave your last 
shilling was an arrant imposter, and very different from what she pre- 
tended to be.” 

‘** No, Mark! I’m sorely puzzled to imagine how that shilling pur- 
chased our supper, but as to the woman, she is no imposter, but she is 
one of the strangest creatures that—”’ 

“* Not strange at all, Robert ; but very strange that you should have 
been so easily duped! Now be a little more credulous—jist the laste 
thrifle more, honey—and believe that Robert Fulton, in the generosit 
of his soul, bestowed that coin, this evening, upon the poor lad Mar: 
Harley, for his own personal comfort and that of his ‘ five small childer |’ 
Arrah, me darling, and what do yer think of the poor old sowl of a 
begger now !” 

“* Mark !” 

‘* Robert !”” 

‘You don’t mean to say that the woman was yourself, in one of 
your masquerading fits! but I see it all now. Mark! that was de- 
scending too low.” 

‘* Judge of actions, Robert, by their motives. Only acknowledge 
that the disguise and acting were inimitable.” 

‘* T have already done that, as strongly as I could.” 

‘* Ha, ha! and so haye others too. Indeed my new business 
has: been both profitable and. pleasent. Now, Robert, listen to my 
adventures, and learn what I have done to better our fortunes, and how 
I came to encounter you as I did.” 

‘* Well, Mark, you do beat all! go ahead. I'm all ears.” 

** It’s, well that I am not, or I couldn’t go as you wish me. _ For some 
days past, since our pecuniary affairs have been.in so embarrassed 
a condition, as the merchants say, I have revolved in my mind every 
possible means of keeping body and soul together, until fortune 
smiles upon us again and you procure employment for your pencil,* 
or get your wizzard boat afloat. This morning, you know, nothin 
was left us but your well-bestowed shilling. Leaving that with you, ] 
sallied forth, as I have done before, to seek employment. While stroll- 
ing along Broadway, it struck me that I should make a good book- 
agent, so calling upon the publishers of the new magazine, the ‘ United 
States Journal,’ I obtained some numbers and an agent’s. commission. 
I commenced in street, but despite my resolute philosophy, I was 
somewhat taken aback, with the indifference I met with from some, 
the rudeness from others, and the almost insult from.the vulgar and 
unfeeling few. One purse-proud parvenu civilly told me, that my book 
was a fvol’s book, that they were fools who made it, and fools who 
sold it, to which I courteously added my doubts, whether.they were 
not the greatest fools who held and expressed such opinions.. Another 
kind-hearted gentleman, with equal politeness, answered his own bell, 
and informed me upon.the steps, that he had vowed to kick the next 











* Fulton in his early years, pursued the profession of a portrait painter. 
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——— stairs, who entered his house upon such an errand, and that 
trusted I. should not put him to the unpleasant necessity of pe 
forming the vow ! 

* These instances were the shadows, now for a ray of light. I called 
‘ata fashionable house in ——— street, and after carefully noting the 
name upon the door-plate, I gave the bell as aristocratic atug as I could, 
and with my bést manners inquired if Mrs. Marsden was within. The 
waiter glanced from my books to myself, and seeming to draw some 
singular inference from the connection, discovered that his mistress was 
* not at home.’ 

** Of course I could not doubt the assurance ; still some lurking devil 
prompted me to affect extreme disappointment at the unlucky truth, 
and with ‘such an expression in my face, I asked when she would re- 
turn ?” 

** Not before night.” 

“ Not before night!’ I replied musingly. “ Well, really that is very 
unfortunate: I am extremely sorry. I shall leavetown to-morrow, and 
I fear, I shall be unable to call again. I hope the family are all well. 
Please to give my respects and say that Mr. Harley called.” 

* Stop sir! stop one moment,” replied the fellow, “‘ she may not have 
gone yet. Ill step up and see.” 

‘* Away went the waiter, while I took a seat to save myself from dy- 
ing of laughter. In a short time he returned, and bowing politely, in- 
formed me that he was mistaken, his mistress was at home, and would 
see me in the drawing-room in a few moments, and so, quickly down 
came my lady, and 1 announced my errand with the utmost gravity. 
She was at first at a loss, when she discovered the hoax, whether to 
be angry or amused, but ] pleaded guilty with such ingenuous can- 
dour and so much humor, that the oddity of the thing provoked her 
risibilities, and to be revenged, she laughingly subscribed to my book ! 
But the cream of the visit was, that in the parlour, I met two young la- 
dies, the loveliest creatures it has ever been my delight to gaze at. 
They seemed angels just dropped from the skies, with their wearied 
wings putto bed. They might have served as models for the two por- 
traitsthere over the mantel-piece. ‘The younger, indeed, and the one 
who particularly fascinated me, is the very counterpart of your sister’s 
picture. 1 called forth my best powers, and I flatter myself, not un- 
successfully, exerted that wondrous faculty, l’art de plaire. Miss—— 
I don’t know her name, but my sweet little cherub, understood my 
looks of admiration, and seemed not very much incensed at my pre- 
sumption. An hour fled rapidly, and I left with an invitation to call 
again, which I suppose I must accept, for I find my heart is missing 
and I know of no other place where I could have left it.” 

“Ha! ha! Mark, you 

“ Don’t interrupt me, Robert. You'll.destroy all my bright visions. 
The love story has a sequel, of which, anon. 

“This adventure was prior to my encounter with the man on the 
door-step : that was the last of my calls, and it so ruffled my temper, 
that I returned at once to the publisher, settled for my one subscriber, 
and swore never again to play book-agent.”’ , 

“I think, Mark, that J should have taken the oath much sooner: 
pray, what did you try next %” 

“* For'a while my inventive genius deserted me, until I was solicited 
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for alms by a blind man, with outstretched hand, drooping head, and 
a shade over his eyes, to protect his sightless orbs from the sun’s rays, 
and a label upon his breast—‘ remember the blind.’ I gave him a 
portion of my little store, and happening to look -back; caught him 
following my steps, not with a blind man’s dubious search, but with a 
little gray twinkling eye; peeping slyly out of its lurking place behind 
the aforesaid shade. I was half disposed to expose the’ rascal, but I 
contented myself with looking daggers at him, and laughing heartily 
in that convenient receptacle—my sleeve. This ineident instantly 
suggested the little drama, of which you witnessed the fourth act. I 
thought that since the world was so passionately fond of being hum- 
bugged I would generously contribute my quota, and the recollections 
of my unknown love, made me so crazy that I was just ready for the 
fun such an adventure would bring. I remembered seeing some’old 
gowns hanging out at a dirty clothes shop, so J retraeed my steps’ and 
for a trifle properly equipped myself for the part of an Irish beggar- 
woman. When night came I went home, made my toilette, and sal- 
lied forth.” 2 

‘ But the dishonesty of such proceedings, Mark %” 

“Not too fast, Robert. I had to do something for a living. But 
my real motive was adventure, and I previously resolved, of course, 
if I obtained any thing by the frolic, scrapulously to return every cent, 
by conferring it upon other beggars—when I was able. It has at least 
taught me a welcome fact—that the world is less hard-hearted than I 
thought it, or else my appearance was more touching than my vanity 
allows me to suppose. Curses and coppers were showered upon me 
in about equal proportion. At length, whose bright eyes should I find 
resting upon me than those of the very creature I had met at Mrs. 
Marsden’s. I trembled then for my incognito, but it proved sufficient. 
I told her so touching a tale of my misfortunes and sorrows, that the 
sweet girl actually wept as she placed a small purse of silver in my 
hand. See, Robert! here is the treasure, and I conceive myself jus- 
tified in keeping it near the place where my heart used to be, until she 
returns that stolen jewel. The touch of her soft fingers was so thrill- 
ing that I could not forbear grasping them and reading her fortune |’ 

“De mal en pis,” Mark ! you have filled the poor thing’s head with 
silly fancies and 

‘“‘ From good to better, my dear fellow! Do you call Mark Harley 
a ‘silly fancy,’ for with no other than my precious self did I fill her 
head. She is not so weak either, as you dream. She laughed at my 
pretensions, as much as you do,—at first.” 

“ At first? Why did you shake her skepticism at last ?” 

‘“‘ By the magic power of love I did. I told her that not many 
moons had circled in their course since she had met one, the quick 
glance of whose heaven-blue eye had struck a never-to-be silenced 
chord in her bosom. I told her that, that skilful Orpheus, in vibrating 
that chord, had stirred an answering one in his own heart. That she 
loved—was loved. That the course of their true-loves would run zig- 
zag for a period, but that eventually she was destined to be his happy 
bride.” 4 : 

‘* And was she silly enough, Mark, to listen to such nonsense.?” 

** When I described the enamored swain, she was. I spoke hima 
right gallant youth, of goodly figure, laughing face, cerulean eyes and 
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auburn locks: poor as poverty, but candidate for a wealthier lot.. In 
mind and heart he was every thing which a man and a lover should 


** Why, Mark! that’s a portrait true, of yourself.” 

“* Most certainly, and thank you for the compliment. For whom, 
but myself, should I have spoken a good word 2” 

‘* And have you the vanity to believe that your sudden fancy is re- 
turned 1” 

‘“‘ Why, when we parted the mischievous creature laughed out-right, 
but in that laugh, Robert, (I stake my insight into human nature upon 
the assertion,) there was something expressive of the highest pleasure, 
and I feel as certain that the humble agent lives in her bosom as though 
you had painted my miniature, and it was quietly nestling there !” 

‘s Are you in earnest, Mark! in serious earnest 2”’ 

«I tell-you, Robert, I loved her from the first moment I saw her, 
she-so' realized the object of my dreams: and to gain her love is now 
as much the aim of my life as your cherished hopes of loye and fame 
are of your’s. While you worship one of those pictures, I shall adore 
the other—it is so like her.” Oh! Robert, she is an angel—just come 
down ! but I'll descant upon her charms at some other time, when I 
have a whole week before me. 

“ Mark, you have really met with an adventure, and who knows 
how it may end! Here’s a tumbler to your entire success !” 

‘‘ Don’t say another word, Rob. ; I hav’n’t finished yet.” 

** What! more romance ?”’ 

“Even so! She insisted upon my calling at Mrs. Marsden’s, 
when she would give me some work to do !” 

“ And did you venture there again to-night ?” 

**T did: for I felt confident of my disguise. I did not see Mrs. 
Marsden, as I was received this time in the kitchen. I met, however, 
both of the young ladies, and after inquiring into my accorplish- 
ments—the elder gave me ——” 

‘“* Gave you what ?” 

‘* You see this bundle ?” 

** Yes! don’t be so provokingly slow—what is the mystery ?” 

** Clothes—dirty clothes! I’ve taken in washing! and have set up 
as man-laundress !”” 

‘* Absurdity upon absurdity! Mark! Mark! what do you mean ! 
ha! ha! hat I shall die!” 

“‘ Lord help us, Rob.! I shall never survive this laughing fit! ha! 
ha! ‘four shillings a dozen! big and little together!’ ha! ha! ha! 
Will your trunk make a good wash-tub? And next for an iron ! 

“ If brass will do as well, Mark * 

“No! that would be an insult to the dignity of the art. I suppose 
I can do the job by proxy, and pass it over to our poor neighbor. The 
kind-hearted girls, thinking me to be burthened with a starving family, 
benevolently wished to give me employment, and I say God bless them 
for the motive, though it was an odd mistake. And now let us see 
what. I have to experiment upon. Umph! the things are not 
worth much if they should lose them. Ay, ay! avery safe experi- 
ment, my dears! one calico gown, (very much worn too)—two pairs 
cotton stockings, (holes in the spe tina corsets—three petti——. 
Hallo! hallo! what is this! a scrap of paper—a picture—a youth res- 
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cuing a lady from the wreck of a vessel—the ‘ Clermont,’ as I live ! 
Here it is on the stern of the wreck, and here, below the picture, afte 
some very proper verses descriptive of the scene, the time and place ! 
the very self-same adventure, Robert, in which a year ago you rescued 
the original of your favorite picture, from a grave in the Seine—and 
in which we first met! Why, what’s the matter with you!” 

“Mark! are yuu jesting again? give—give me the paper. Yes! 
tis the very scene, and must have been made by a participant. Mark ! 
did you not say the elder of the two ladies resembled my picture ?” 

** A wonderful likeness, considering that it is painted from memory.” 

‘And you suppose, Mark, that you have seen the original ?” 

*¢ Tt must be so, and this paper has got among the clothes inadvert- 
ently. Robert; my adventure has been fruitful in romance, really ! 
May all end as well as it promises.” 

To déscribe the thousand emotions in Fulton’s busy brain at this 
singular occurrence, would be impossible, and equally so for the reader 
to understand them, without a knowledge of the previous events to 
which they refer. This knowledge, and the incidents which followed 
the discovery of the paper, together with Mark Harley’s success in his 
new vocation, claim another chapter. 





FADING AWAY! 





BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


_—_—_—— 








Fapine away! Fading away ! Foding sway ! Fading away ! 

Still we chanta funeral lay ; Chant for Hope a sadder lay. 

t Time’s relentless power, As the beam that from on high, 

Al the brigh morn ayer Mak ~ ye Os pene 

—the test, sweetest, es us deem tempest o’er, 

Toreriete his = behest ; reenes, pot is seen no mere ; 

6 joys to see them, aye, eludes us every day— 
Fading away—fading away. oP Pading away— a uiey: 
Fading away! Fading away ! Fodegeney ! Fading away ! 

Chant for youth a mournful lay, Chant for Love the saddest lay. 

As the sweetest bloom of Sprig Love, of all, the dearest boon, 

Pales ere Summer's ripening. Even love will leave us soon, 

Youth, while Life is in its prime, Lingering round us for a while, 

Withers in the grasp of Time; Till we live but in its smile ; 

And we feel it night and day— Then like hues of closing day— 
Fading away—fading away. Fading away—fading away. 
Fading away ! Fading away ! Fading away! Fading away ! 

ate for beans transient stay ! pe life a doubtful od . F 

s the er that brightest blooms ove, beauty, hope, and j 

Dies before the Autumn comes— Time ‘must in his course ime, 

Beauty, ere the noon of life, Still, tough ‘tis but little w 

Falls ‘neath Time in mortal strife. yr Ne to the life of earth ; 

And we see it, day by day, And lament its transient day, 
Fading away—fading away. Fading away—fading away. 
Fading away ! Fading away ! Fading away! Fading away ! 

Tike thedtohr ehot saemy! i Time is dyin ohery day.” en 

e the wave ! triu t ing ! 

When the troubled waters lave : When the knell of Time shall ring, 

Earthly pleasure comes and goes, Then shall all that yields delight, 

As the tide of fortune flows; Fear no more his wer to blight, 

Still we mourn its fleeting ray— And the dirge cease for aye— 
Fading away—fading away. 


Fading away—fading away ! 
Lower Marlborough, Md. 
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Tue Crams or SourHern Pexiopicats upon Tae Soura.—We can perceive no 
impropriety in the Magazines of the South, asserting and urging their claims to the patron- 
age of the Southern public, for there is no other medium through which this can be done. 
To neglect it, therefore, would be to do injustice beth to the proprietors of our Magazines, 
and to the cause of letters amongst us; and we are resolved, howmuchsoever of selfish- 
ness may be imputed to us, to discharge what we conceive to be a duty of great magni- 
tude. We must therefore bring a serious chatge against a very large portion of the South- 
em ity—including both those who are “ native, and to the manor born,” and those 
who have bieuns Southerners by a community of interest with the former class. And 
this charge is not that they patronize one, two, or more Northern Magazines : (far be it 
from us to exclude or even depreciate any one of them,) but that they make their patron- 
age of these an excuse fer not taking Southern periodicels. In this, we think, they com- 
mit a great error and do injustice to the latter ; nor will it be difficult to convince the can- 
did reader of the truth of this. Every one admits that the cause of the successive failure 
of Southern Magazines, is the too limited circulation they acquire during their first year. 
The fault is with the public. A respectable effort is made by some enthusiastic friend of 
literature. He sends forth his first number. It appears well, and hundreds determine 
if it succeeds to patronize it. Generous end noble souls! Jf it succeeds they will avail 
themselves of its advantages and attractions! The same spirit would be exhibited by him 
who, when solicited for assistance to establish a College in his native or adopted town, 
should decline, promising however if the College was established, to send his son to be 
educated there! Such selfishness is dishonorable to human nature! The true spirit of 
patriotism would prompt an individual to do his full share towards the effort—for too often 
even a noble effort will fail, because it is not a general or universal one. How often have 
we been told—“ If your work ds I will b a subscriber,” and our invariable feel- 
ing has been, (though courtesy has prevented a reply in accordance with it,) if it should 
succeed, your patronage would be both unnecessary and undesired! Had one of these ob- 
jectors been solicited to subscribe something towards the erection of the noble column 
on Bunker’s Hill, he would have replied perhaps—“ If you succeed in building the monu- 
ment I will contribute something, but while the result is doubtful, I can do nothing!” 

The establishment of an elevated literary Magazine in Georgia, would be a glorious 
monument to the literary credit of our people. To erect that monument, various efforts 
have been made, and hitherto they have failed, because the monument could not be fin- 
ished before the people should be expected to render aid! Where would be the credit 
to our people, if private fortune and enterprise should establish a literary work in our 
borders? There would be none. It is the concentration of public spirit and energy to 
the accomplishment of the thing, in the face of all obstacles, that reflects public credit. 

There is no paucity of readers in the South to sustain several Magazines. The sub- 
scription-list of various Northern works abundantly attests this. ‘There are in Georgia 
alone, more subscribers to one of these works, than to any Southern Magazine whatever! 
This liberal patronage to a work in no particular identified with our interests,4e conferred 
at the direct expense and loss of those works in every particular identified with, and devoted 
to our interests. In Northern Magazines itis a very rare thing to find articles froma 
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Southern source, and it is still more rare to find any of local interest to Southerners. 
What Magazine in the North contains articles in exposition or defence of Southern insti- 
tutions and principles? Do any of them describe the beautiful and sublime in Nature, 
of our magnificent mountain region? Or afford us, among their scores of valueless en- 
gravings, delineations of our hills, and vales, and waterfalls? Was a picture of Georgia 
scenery ever met with in a Northern work? We answer, no! What especial claims 
have they on the good will, the pride, the patriotism of the Southerner? What indeed! 
On the other hand, Southern magazines by their devotion to Southern interests—by their 
home merits, have a special and a serious claim upon our people. 

The ordinary objections, that they are inferior and yet higher than the works of the 
North, are not worthy to be urged by the true friend of literature among us. The cause 
of both these, when they do exist, is found in the want of patronage enough, to improve 
them. With the patronage which Georgia, and Alabama alone, extend to two Northern 
works, we could name, we would pledge ourself to produce a Southern work as cheap as 
either, as beautiful in appearance, and as rich in literary merits. Indeed, we design in 
our own work to show, that with vastly less patronage, such a work may be sustained. 
Whether it shall ever do more than be sustained—whether rt shall sustain us and reward 
our writers, depends upon the people ofthe South. Nons verrons, 


Tut Mapison Springs. Of all the watering places which are presenting their rival 
claims to the public in our state, this summer, commend us to the “ Madison.” Situated 
at the very threshold of our sublime mountain-region it possesses natural attractions pe- 
culiar toitself. It is but a day’s ride from the beautiful and majestic “ Currahee,” beyond 
and about which, are clustered scenes on which the eye may well delight to linger. 

The Springs are at this time crowded with visiters—and mirth and music add wings to 
the hours and days which the young, the gay, and the beautiful of our land, are passing 
amid their charms. 


Haply, these paragraphs may meet tlie eye of some who are dragging out the weary 
summer days in the city or in the “dull town ;” and if so, let us prevail with them to 
make a visit to Clarkesville and its noble “ lions’ —Tallulah, Toccoa, Nacoochee, Curra- 
hee and Yonah! And, furthermore, let them not fail to spend, at least, a week at the 
Madison Springs, both going and returning—and if, when they get fairly under the sump. 
tuous administration of our friend Morrison, they feel any great degree of impatience 
to change their quarters, we shall marvel greatly, and exclaim “ Degustibus!”’ dc. 
Gentle readers—one and all of you, who are sighing for fresh air, innocent pastimes and 
eharming society—let us woo you in verse— 


AWAY TO THE SPRINGS! 


Ou say, would you drink of the cup, 
That Health and true pleasure fill u 

To the brim, with Life's nectar 7 
Would you revel awhile in delight, 
Give earth’s petty troubles a slight— 

And show Care you neglect her? 
Away to the springs—where joy ever flings 
A of light, from her rose-colored wings; 
Where Nature and Art have each done their part, 
To ravish the or and enrapture the heart : 

ih, away to the Springs! 


Oh, there doth the mountain-breeze come, 
Still cool with the cataract’s foam, 

And with fresh odors laden! 
It sendeth the blood with a rush, 
And a tinge like the rose’s young blush— 

Tothe cheek of the maiden! 
Away to the springs, where the mountain-breeze brings 
Beauty and health on its medical yings; 
Which murmur sweet tales of the hills and the vales 
Where the sunlight of Joy, forever prevails :— 

, away to the Springs! 
6 


VOL. Til. 
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Tue History or Geoneia. We observe that the Magnolia endorses the announce- 
ment of Graham’s Magazine, that the History of Georgia, undertaken by Doctor Srz- 
VENs, will be completed and published this Summer. This is an error, as we knew at 
once, from personal intercourse with Doctor Stevens; and he has recently corrected it 
through the newspaper press. From his letters we learn that so far from the History 
being nearly finished, it is very uncertain at what period it will be completed, and that 
there are serious obstacles to the progress of the work in the absence of important, if not 
essential documents, not included in those which Mr. Howard obtained from England. 
The labors of the historian—even when all necessary materiél is at his command—should 
be careful, and must be slow. We heartily coincide with the views of Doctor Stevens 
as expressed in the closing paragraph of his letter. He says: 


al might, indeed, hurry out a work, bearing the title of a History of Georgia, in a few 

the, but it would be satisfactory neither to the public nor myself, and | prefer there- 

fee to mophe 4 until I can gather all requisite materials 9 I ——— so important a work. 

When it will appear I cannot tell. Festina lente, is a good the historian, as well 

as for the scul; and the painter; and I hope that no desire to gratify the well-meant 
haste of the public will cause me to violate it.” 


Tue Burninc or Scuenectapy, and other Poems. By ALFrrep B. Street. One 
vol. pp. 100. Albany, Weare C. Little. 


This neat and delightful volume has reached us at a late day, but is none the less wel- 
come for that, and the auther has our thanks for his kind attention. We have long ad- 
mired Mr. Street’s poetry, and cannot but regard him as occupying a prominent place 
among American bards. In his peculiar style, the descriptive, he is, perhaps, unsurpassed. 
There is a life-likeness about his verse, which exalts it, at once, tothe rank of excellence. 
His pictures of nature are so real, so truthful, so minute, that they seem to be rather 
paintings than mere words ; they rival the most exquisite delineations of the daguerreotype. 
Perhaps our author has a slight fault in this exceeding minuteness of detail. In his sketch- 
es there are occasionally too many smal! features introduced. They are all graceful, attrac- 
tive, and natural, it is true, but it is almost impossible not to feel that the poet has ransack- 
ed his brain to find so many minute objects for a group. 

The Poem under notice, is founded on the historical facts concerning the burning of 
Schenectady, and the massacre of its inhabitants, by one of the three expeditions fitted 
and sent out against the American Colonies, by Count Frontenac, then Governor of 
Canada. 

The details of this affair are familiar to the student of history, and in Mr. Street's 
Poem he will recognise great fidelity, confined with grace and vigor of description. It 
opens with a chaste and fitting tribute to “our young wild land,” and proceeds with suc- 
eessive pictures of the natural beauties of the scene and vicinity of the fearful tragedy it 
eommemorates. Could a picture or canvass convey more to the eye, than the following 
brief passage to the imagination ? 

“ Near a smooth marge whose grassy brinks, 
Dips to the water's ripple-links, 
A square back-slanting palisade 
Around a hamlet rude is traced ; 
An octagon-leop’d fortress, made 
Of trunks, within one angle placed ; 
Here the slim brown-brick dwelling towers, 
With terraced gable, sharp steep roof, 
Walls iron-letter’d—turret vanes, 
Sashes of lead, and diamoad panes, 
And there the rough log fabric cowers, 
As scarce to k the storms aloof. 
The trader's stooping shed ap; 
Broad swings rhe tavern in air; 
While, midst of all, the stone church rears 
Ite long, low frame, and belfry square.” 
Or the following? 
“ The forest cinctured spet is rife, 
With pleasant sights and sounds of life. 
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Groups dot each grass strip’d village street, 
Hammer and saw, and scythe are ringing, 
From field, come neigh, and low, and bieat, 
On mountain lot the axe is swinging : 
By river side is poled along 
The rough batteau, with laugh and song— 
Whilst o’er the mossy root-strewn 
The Indian with his furs is treading: 
And oxen to the call and goad, 
Issue from vistas each side spreading. 
A frontier picture; but a germ, 
Of that wide-branch’d prosperity 
Top. green and high—bases wide and firm, 
hose ripen’d fruits now biess the free.” 


The scene changes. The summer and autumn have successively passed away, and 
the poet presents us with 


“ Another picture—monntain wall, 
Valley and river, spread below, 
Late fresh aad bright with summer, all 
New clothed in one wide sheet of snow: 
Showing a pale and ghastly scene, 
Save where pines lift their spires of green, 
And surly hemlocks, pointing high, 
Braid network masses on the sky. 
The arch soars o’er in dazzling blue, 
No cloud to dim the sapphire hue. 
And where the boundless sunshine streams, 
Flash diamond showers, dart shifting gleams. 
The village roofs, beneath the glare 
Glitter like slanting silver plates, 
Rises the palisaded square 
Mound-bas’d and capp’d with frozen loads, 
While snow-piles block the open gates, 
Where, each way, stretch the trodden roads. 
The rough grim fort looks darkly out, 
From deep banks curved and heap'd about, 
And, lifts the church its belfry-vane, 
O’ercrusted with a frosty chain.” 


On a night in February, while a tempest of wind and snow was raging, a wedding took 
place in the village, and to this even the sentinels repaired, making images of snow to fill 
their posts, so secure from danger felt they all. The poet has woven a beautiful thread of 
romance into the narrative of the Poem, and his hero and heroine are Sybrant and Lyntie. 
The maiden is loved with a dark passion by La Moyne, a Frenchman. The wedding 
festival is made by the poet the nuptial scene of Sybrant and Lyntie,—a scene of joy, 
too soon changed into one of horror and blood by the revengeful La Moyne and his In- 


The revellings of the bridal party, and of the soldiers in the “hut of logs,” contrast 
cheerfully with the voices of the tempest without. We present the passage describing 
the entrance of the Indians and their disguised leaders into the unguarded village. 


“ Forth from the howling forests, slow, 

Stemming the fury of the blast, 

Dark throngs are thriving through the snow, 
They reach the palisade at last. 

Each knife is bared, each musket grasp’d 

For strength renew'd the breath is gasp’d. 

Amidst its drifts the gate, wide spread, 

Seems to invite the entering tread. 

Ona—ha! a sentry here! but no! 

The hatchet sinks in shapen’d snow! 

Quick through the passage, rush the band, 

Quick they divide on every hand ; 

Lonely and trackless are the streets 
Block’d with oa banks—no light—no sound 
Within the dwellings, group’d around. 

The wind about each corner, beats, 

Whirling the drifts in blending sheets ; 

Montigni leads—a light breaks near, 

The hunters bending o’er their cheer! 

Another streaks with bronze a pine 

Fast slumbering trader, it is thine! 

Mantet draws near the fort within 

Loud swells the reckless wassail din! 
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La Moyne beside a window stoops, 
Merrily step the dancing groups! 
Tell round each reof-tree is the foe, 
With weapons ready for the blow !” 


We haye already quoted freely, but we cannot withhold another extract. 


“Wo, to the death-surrounded wo! 
In vain the rushings to and fro, 
In vain the flight—the hatchet’s blow, 
The kuife’s quick plunge, the crimson flow, 
The heavy fall—the triumph yell, 
The scream, the groan, havoc tell. 
La Moyne in headlong fury dashes, 

With his wild band, amidst the dance. 
His eye, in stern, triumphant flashes, 

Meets Lyntie’s terror-stricken glance; 
He hears her shriek through ringing whoops, 
He sees her form through scuggling groups, 
Sybrant is at her side, with knife, 

‘orn from a savage in the strife; 
Deadly and quick the blade is gleaming, 
But blood from many a wound is streaming— 
La Moyne has reach’d them—lifted high, 

His hatchet sinks,—as Sybrant gasps 

Dying beneath, with eager cry 
Lyntie’s cronch’d swooning form he grasps. 
He bears her to the door, but dash’d 
Asunder by the Heer g | crowd, 
A wandering tomahawk has flash’d. 
Again ber shriek rings wild and loud, 
Her blood is gushing red and fast, 
A quivering sigh—it is her last! 
Motionless stands La Moyne, about 
Fiash torch and steel, swell scream and shout, 
Motioniess stands he—where, ob! where 

His lawless hopes, his passions burning 
To the flerce writhings of despair, 

To everlasting curses turning. 

For this through weary days his feet 

The boundless winter snows had beat ; 
For this bis band has helped to send 

The bolt on him that called him friend, 
‘The cloud has melted at his breath, 

He grasp'd at bliss, and finds but death!” 


The minor pieces which the volume contains are few, but beautiful, especially “The 
Old Bridge,” “The Forsaken Road,” “ Seek and ye shall find.” We commend the book 
to the lover of Nature—it will repay him tenfold for his attention. We could not wish a 
single poem omitted, a remark which we should hardly dare to make of many volumes 
of poetry, far more pretending—in this age. We bid its gifted author God-speed on his 
pathway to fame! 


nnn 


An Oration, delivered before the Hibernian Society, March 17th, 1843, by Henry 
R. Jacxson.—Savannah.— W. T. Williams. 


Did we not know to the contrary, we should imagine from the perusal of the Oration 
before us, that our friend Mr. Jackson, claimed kindred by birth or immediate descent, 
with the sons of the “emerald isle.” It has all the fervor and enthusiasm which might 
naturally be expected from a patriotic Irishman, when descanting on the condition and 
claims of his native land. It bespeaks, certainly, a soul full fraught with sympathies 
for Ireland, and does honor alike to the heart and the intéllect of the orator. It contains 
many passages of warm and stirring eloquence, which must have thrilled upon the 
heart-strings of the susceptible auditory. We have barely room for a single extract, 
which will show the spirit of the address, and the general style of the performance. 

‘*The history of Ireland is presented to the world in the soul-stirring colors of a real 


romance. Her destiny in the past, in the present, in the future, is filled for the sensitive 
mind with the liveliest interest, has rivetted the attention of the dreaming scholar, has 
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claimed of ee | her most precious offerings, and has called forth from the lips of 
patriotism, the richest strains of = eloquence. We look 
pw the small space she covers in the map, and are lost in amazement at the number 
of tragedies which have been there ted, the t of suffering there endured, the 
number of cruelties there perpetrated. The blood rushes more rapidly through our 
veins as we behold the splendid array of her eminent men—poets, orators, statesmen and 
jurists—luminaries that have astonis the world by their splendour, and shall claim 
from all succeeding generations the meed of involuntary homage. We gaze upon the 
bloody spectacle of her civil dissensions, her fierce struggles for deliverance from 
oppression, half in horror, half in admiration. With trembling interest we watch her 
during that brief period of her modern existence, in which she enjoyed the blessi of 
freedom ; and our bosoms heave with emotions of the deepest sympathy, as we behold 
her again deprived of that most precious of blessings to a nation—as we witness the cruel 
wrongs inflicted upon her—as we hear the groans and behold the sweat of her agony—as 
we catch the last notes of her despairing patriot in speaking of her Liberty, ‘I sat by its 
cradle, I followed its hearse,"—and_ as the sweet notes of her poet fall like dew-drops 
upon the withered flower of her glory, giving it a momentary brightness and beauty.” 





We trust that the author of this Oration will “ press on” in the walks of literature. We 
are sure that renown is before him, and that he needs but to run to win the prize. 





Tne Home; Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By Freperixa Bremer. Transla- 
ted by Mary Howirr. One vol. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


Rapid indeed, but not less deserved, has been the march which Freperika Bremer 
has stolen on the golden opinions and favor of the public. A few months ago, and her 
name was unknown to nine-tenths of our readers, and now is there one among them 
all who has not heard it spoken with praise in connection with one or the other of her 
charming works—“ The Neighbors” and “The Home ?” 

How unexpected these additions to our light literature, and from Sweden too, the last 
place almost in Europe, whence we should expect to receive any thing attractive in 
the shape of books. But if strange—’tis true, and among the sweetest, most winning, 
because most natural lady-novelist of the day, stands the author of the “The Home.” 

Itis felicitous enough, too, that Mary Howitt, of all others, should have undertaken to 
translate the work under notice. The writer and the translator, are undoubtedly con- 
genial spirits; every page of the book declares it. 

If we were sure every reader of Orion would obtain and read this pleasant, tacy, 
sparkling and richerche volume without our advice, wé would not take the trouble to 
urge them, as we shall to do—to do so without delay, (and every one can do so, for the Har- 
pers have printed it for actually “one shilling!” It is apicture of life in Sweden—of 
the “joys and cares” of a charming and affectionate family—all the members of which 
win the heart of the reader. It is—as the amiable Mary Howitt justly says, “ A sketch 
of home discipline, in which is seen how, without great worldly fortune, or extraordinary 
events, a deep interest may gather about a group of individuals, and how faults and fail- 
ings, and diversity of dispositions, which without the great saving principles, would lead 
to sorrow and disunion, are by these saving principles, love and good sense, made to work 
themselves out, and leave behind them a scene of harmony, affection and moral culture 
most charming to contemplate.” The young readers of “'The Home” will undoubtedly 
laugh in pleasant sympathy with the idea of the children calling the coffee-urn, “ Ma- 
dame Folette,” because their mother one day gave a cup of coffee to an old woman of 
that name, and she exclaimed—“ When I see a coffee-pot, it is all the same to me as if I 
saw an angel from Heaven.” Upon hearing this the children fancied a resemblance in 
the coffee-pot to Madame Folette, and it was christened at once after the honest old lady. 
In the same joyous spirit, a large red umbrella, common to all, was called “The Family 
Roof,” and a large black silk cloak, “The Court Preacher.” Charming, indeed, are the 
pictures which the mother draws of her little flock—of Henrick—“ her summer child— 
her only son ;” of Louise, and Eva, and Leonora, and Petrea—whose chief characteristic 
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was her nose !—and the pet child of the house, the “little one’—Gabrielle. The growth 
of all these from infancy to ripened youth, could not fail to afford incident enough for a 
volume, and never were pages filled with a greater or pleasanter variety. This volume 
is nuraber seventeen of the Harpers’ cheap library of select novels. 


Tue Soctan Princirte. The True Source of National Permanence. 
delivered before the Erosophic Society of the ae agg 2 of Ala te vel 
Anniversary, December 13th, 1842. By W. G. Simms 
Society. 


We have seldom met with a production of Mr. Simms, that has pleased us better than 
thisaddress. It abounds with manly thought and sentiment, and illustrates in a master- 
ly manner, the subject proposed. With equal clearness and eloquence, the author con- 
siders the reason why the English colonists succeeded in establishing the banner of 
civilization in the wide Province of Florida, when defeat had followed the more im- 
posing attempts of the Spaniards and French; and he finds it in the peculiar object of 
desire with the former. “While the Spaniards and the French in the new world sought 
eitler for gold or for conquest, the English sought for nothing but a home!” Mr. Simms 
draws a truthful picture of the power of the “social principle—the home-love in England, 
and traces to its influence the honor, the happiness, the preéminence of that country. 
He then forcibly inquires how much of that domestic feeling exists in us or the descend- 
ants of the English, and in a strain of high toned patriotism laments its decrease among us. 
Points out the evils of the times, rebukes the absorbing passion for gain, which threatens 
to extinguish the social and moral principles in which consist our truest interest and hap- 
piness. Mr. Simms tells'us, and tells us truly, that the vices which degrade us, had 
their origin in the household! and that reformation must begin where virtue first began 
to falter—at home. There are truths in this address which it behooves the nation to 
learn, and the author deserves well of his countrymen for the skilful and fearle ss man- 
ner in which he has proclaimed them. 


eee eee 


A JouRNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 1841-2. By Lapy Sate. One vol. 

New-York : Harper & Brothers. 

Another “shilling” volume from the indefatigable Harpers, and one too, of more than a 
shilling’s worth of interest to the reader. The terrible blow which the Affghans inflicted 
on the British army, created surprise and excitement throughout the civilized world. 
The rapid progress of British dominion in Asia, received, for a while, an overwhelming 
check. We should hardly have looked for a detailed account of these “disasters” from 
the pen of a lady, and yet we have no fault to find with the manner in which the task 
has been executed. Lady Sale is evidently a woman of courage, and energy, and talent. 
Her “Journal” is written in a free and graphic style, and contains her own observations, 
together with all the available news of the day from various sources, especially from 
the reports of her son-in-law, Captain Sturt, who was connected with the army in the 
artillery and engineer's department. Upon him, the task was to have devolved of com- 
piling a more elaborate work, but he was unfortunately numbered with the slain. Our 
space compels us to pass this interesting volume with but this bare reference. 


LockHart’s History or Narotron Bonararte. In two vols. pp. 288—330. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This book bears reprinting, and will yet be read by thousands. It is one of the best, 
if not, on the whole, the very best of the numerous memoirs of Bonaparte, which 
have been written. It is comprehensive, clear and candid, and possesses besides, 
great beauty and attractiveness of style. It well deserves its place among the sterling 
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selections of the great “ Family Library,” of which it constitutes the fourth and fifth 
volumes. Do our readers know, that among other liberal enterprises, the Harpers are 
reprinting, in weekly volumes, the whole of that valuable “ Library,” in beautiful style, 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a volume ? 


Montuty Cuat with Reapers anp CorRESPONDENTS.—The interval since our 
last issue has not inthe least, tended to diminish the gratification with which we again 
greet all the patrons ofour work, of whom we claim patient audience, while we say a few 
things of ourself, yet not—we would fain hope, without interest tothem. So very ardu- 
ous and self-denying have been the duties and toils which have fallen to our lot since the 
commencement of our literary enterprise in Georgia, that at more than one period have 
we been staggered and tempted to “look back.” ‘There are those among our readers 
who can form some adequate idea of the difficulties we have had to encounter, and whose 
generous sympathies are, therefore, always proffered in seasons of peculiar discourage- 
ment. But the great majority of those who read our work, do not and cannot know, what 
it requires to sustain a Magazine in the South, and to these we have a message. We 
have desired to establish a literary Magazine in Georgia, because we believe that she 
needs such an organ to advance her intellectual condition, with which it must be admitted 
her civil and commercial interests are most vitally connected. We have desired it more- 
over, from personal motives, for the gratification of our own tastes, and last and least, we 
have desired it with the hope that it would one day repay us for our toil, and self-denial 
and sacrifice. Thus influenced we have pressed on, through oft-repeated trials and dis- 
couragements, and we claim at least, the credit of perseverance. At the close of our 
second volume, we seemed to be more than ever under a cloud, and it became a serious 
question—what ought we to do? Shall we give up and let the failure of Onron, afford 
the third recent proof of the often urged objection, that “no literary periodical can be sus- 
tained in Georgia 7” Pride—every feeling forbade it. Of the three Magazines, which a 
little more than a year since, struggled for a footing in Georgia, ours only had maintained 
its ground, and now remained the sole candidate for her favor. Hope whispered, as ever— 
Try it yet another year, and your labors shall ultimately be crowned with success. Ex- 
perience only referred us to the past, with a very equivocal smile! To Hope we gave 
our ear, and now the die is cast. Orion will stil] maintain his place among the constella- 
tions thet adorn the literary firmament! 

We build our chief hopes of success upon the important reduction we have made in 
the price of our work. We have long been aware, that a very respectable class of rea- 
ders regard the five dollar monthlies as entirely beyond their means, and have unwillingly 
declined taking our work, for that only reason. Moreover, the Northern Magazines gene- 
rally, that circulate at the South, are but three dollars, and their egregious self-puffery, 
aided by the tinsel of their dress, has succeeded in making them the standard of price, 
beyond which, if a work aim, it is atonce pronounced high. In obedience, therefore, to 
the economical spirit of the age, we have reduced the price of Orion to three dollars, and 
that too, without a proportional reduction of matter—and with an actual increase of em- 
bellishments. 

Under these circumstances we venture to appeal—earnestly, urgently, to our friends 
to give proof of their regard. We shall reed to have our subscription list doubled to sustain 
the work at its reduced rates; and how easily could this be done, if every one who 
wished it well would make a little exertion! There is not a patron of the work, but has 
a friend who would subscribe if he should ask him—and we ask you, dear reader, you in- 
dividually, will you not add one name to our list! Will younot? Come to our assistance, 
and we will stand by our work so long-as there is the faintest hope before us, of its final 
success.. . . Some of our friends, from our privately expressed intentions, may have looked 
for our re-appearance ast month. We had selected that time for the commencement of our 
third volume, but as that would have ended it, at a very awkward season, (the first month 
ofthe year) we thought it better to appear in September ; and as that will bring us around 
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again to March, for the beginning of volume four—the month in which our celestial patron 
rises, and in which our work first appeared. March is a favorite time with us of the 
Orion, and we have thus been induced to wait forit. . . . .ToMrs. Sigourney be 
our best thanks for the sweet poem from her pen, which graces our present issue. . . . To 
“ Amelia,” also, are we gratefully indebted for a poetic gem in the present number. We 
regretted very much that ‘‘ He came too late,” came a few days too late for publication in 
volume two. Says the favorite author in her accompanying letter, “I was so much 
pleased with the admirable contents of your delightful work, that I determined to send 
you a poem now andthen. Allow me to tender you my sincere wishes for your 
success and prosperity.” With such flattering God-speed-yous, dear reader, from such 
high sources, how can you wonder that we are resolved to keep our beloved Maga above 
the horizon? . . . Our New-York correspondent, has supplied us with files of late London 
Magazines and papers, which have afforded us so much pleasure that we cannot forbear a 
slight expression of our satisfaction. Boast as we may of our cheap mammoth “ weeklies” 
—how shabby they look by the side of these elegant works. First comes the “ London II- 
lustrated News,” an imperial quarto sheet, printed upon superb paper and types, and over- 
flowing with wood engravings, almost rivalling steel, in their exquisite finish ; next a simi- 
lar weekly sheet—the “ Pictorial Times,” replete with wit and humour, and flooded with 
the most finished cuts. Then there is “ Punch, or the London Charivari,” the very prince 
of wits, both in the letter-press and the inimitable and innumerable illustrations. In a 
recent number, friend Punch very drily informs us, that many severe frosts have hap- 
pened lately in Berne, but that the heat in Chilly, is excessive! Next he favors us with 
amirth-moving cut of a poor loafer, making an aeronautic voyage over the head of an infu- 
riated bull, which cut, bears the capital title of a “ Solo on the horn.” Ah! friend Punch 
you were very near being thedeathofus. . . . . . Washington Alston, the “ Paint 
King,” no longer lives to shed honor and lustre upon American art. He went to the 
‘*silent land” on the 9th of July last, at the age of 63. Whocan but mourn that so great 
and good a man has gone out from amongus?. . . . . Puseyism, or the great schism 
in the Church of England, is the chief theme of present talk and controversy in the pa- 
pers, religious and secular, of Englandand America. In our next number we shall pro- 
bably publish from an able pen, a comprehensive history of the tenets and progress of 
Puseyism, ina review of Dr. Pusey’s celebrated sermon upon the eucharist. The tenor 
of this article will be in no wise controversial. The letter upon “ Female Education’” 
from a Carolina correspondent, shall very soon be given to ourreaders. . . ...A 
“Tale of History,” we have not yet had time to peruse carefully, but in the mean while, 
whatever the deed, we beg the fair author to accept our thanks for her will toserve us. . 
. . » “The Fulton Folly ;” “ But—:” a humorous sketch; The “Magic Lantern at 
Smithville ;” “ Dr. Pusey ;” “The Valley of Nacoochee,” illustrated, &c. &c., will appear 
in October. . . . . . Narcissus, when reflected in the wave-mirror, was seized with 
a fatal attack of self admiration; so we fear when R.D.S * * * sees himself in the 
print-mirror, he will feel just as bad effects from a fit of the horrors, and perhaps shuffle 
off this mortal coil. At least, seeing that there is postage to pay, paper to waste, and pa- 
tience to weary, we devoutly trust that he will; and it is incited by this strong hope 
that we give place to the first of his stanzes—upon “ the outpourings of a broken heart.” 
“No, no! I'll love no more; let him who can, 
Fancy the woman who fancies every man: 
In this lone spot I'll find a gloomy cave 
here my own hands shall dig a spacious grave_ 


Where all alone Ill lay me down and die— 
Since woman’s constancy is—all in my eye ! 


. - . - Since our last number was issued, articles from various sources have accumulated 
upon our hands, and we regret that we have not either the leisure or the space to men- 
tion them particularly, this month. They shall, however, receive our early attention, 
and be disposed of according to their merits. A large number of them are evidently the 
offerings of ladies, and with such especially there must be fair dealing. 
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PROSPECTUS 


or . 
VOLUME THE THIRD, 
_ COMMENCED IN SEPTEMBER, 1843. 


Iw introducing the third volume of ORION to the public, we deem it 


unnecessary to give either a minute explanation of its objects, or an éJaborate 


argument in its favor. To question the utility and importance of a Literary 
Magazine in this section of our country—one which shall be a faithful organ 
of our interests, and a liberal exponent of our literary character—would be 
to confess a strange: indifference to the mental improvement of our people. 
We take it for granted, therefore, that the South—Georgia and her sister 
states—need such a work—that the necessity is felt by the people, and that 
they will codperate earnestly in any effort which really promises success. We 
know-well the disinclination which the public feels to any exertion where suc- 
cess is very Geta —corpcinly where, failure—judging from the past—is 
almost inevitable; we have experienced this; we have, we hope, survived 
its disheartening influence. We have struggled hard and unceasingly with 
obstacles unprecedented—with universal pecunigry s—with general 
rigid retrenchment, particularly exercised ib intellectual gratifications—with 
vigorous rivalry—with prejudice—with distrust—with personal embarrass- 
ments; and in spite of them all we have sustained our enterprise, and are 
about to commence a new volume with fresh vigor and determination. 

We are ready, as we have ever been, to declare to the world our faith. 
We sail under no false colors, or, to use a simile more appropriate to our 
work, we show no false lights. Our Magazine is set for the development of 
mind—for the elevation of taste—for the promulgation and ba ag truth— 
for the detection and condemnation of error—among the people of the South. 
We are not ignorant of the mighty power of our periodical literature. in 
ese 8 the intellectual character of our youth, and Heaven forbid that 
we should ever, or carelessly or wilfully, contribute eo to e that 
character. We are not advocates of the narrow policy of those who seek to 
elevate literature at home, by depreciating it abroad. Our motto is Fertow- 
sup with the Wortp or Lerrens—Incessant Tor for advancement of the 





Sours to no second degree in the great Scale of Literature. 














THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF ORION, 


Will be as elevated as the best writers of the South with much talent from 
various parts of the world, can make it. Its articles will be strictly original ; 
and nothing will appear in its pages, which does not reach the standard of ox- 
cellence we have set up. This practice will benefit even young writers, who, 
since we shall not stoop to their standard, will strive to rise to ours. We shall 
make it a point to give able papers in History, Biography, Narrative, Philolo- 
gy, Ethics, Metaphysics, Physical Science, Fiction, Poetry and the Fine 
Arts. Our aim is not to make a Magazine of Love Tales and Ghost Stories 
—the mere froth of Literature—but to contribute to the real mental wealth of 
our readers. No pains or expense will be spared to secure the'richest and 
raciest matériel for the pages of the work. 


3 THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF ORION 


Will be zewrmety devoted to the Scenery or THE Sours, being the only 
Magazine in America which publishes original pictures of American Scenery! 
These Drawings will be executed in the finest style of the new and beauti- 
ful art of Lithotint..~ 


With this outline of the features of our work, we submit the following 
CONDITIONS. 


I. Orion will appear about the Ist of every month, in numbers of forty-eight 
or fifty-six pages, rinted on the finest paper, from new and elegant types, 
making annually Two Votumes of nearly 300 pages each. ‘ 

IL. number will contain able papers from distinguished writers, and 
an original picture of southern scenery. 

IIL. It will be furnished to single subsctibers at Turxe Dot.ans per year, 
or Two Dotiars per volume—invariably in advance. Four copies to one 
order for Ten Dollars—or Nine copies for Twenty Dollars. . 

IV. Every order must be accompanied with the casb, be post paid, and 
addressed, together with al/ communications, to 


WILLIAM RICHARDS, 


September 1st, 1843. Penfield, Georgia. 


LF Editors who will publish the above, and call attention to it, shall, on 
sending a copy of the paper, receive the work regularly. 


THE ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ame egy ©. saeeew, Painciran. 

uss Sanan M. Hatueway 

Miss C. A. Riczaaps, ; Assrerants. 

Mr. W. C. Ricuaagps, T: of Natural Science. 


This School, established in January last, is now ‘in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment.” ‘The Fall Session, of fourteen weeks, will be opened on Monday, August 28th. 
The number of pupils will be strictly limited to, thirty. The Course of Studies is quite 
as extensive as that pursued in the most distinguished Female Schools in the North, and 
dos ans of Setiveciion ti blesebidlls the samo. ‘i 

The Natural Sciences are taught by the only worthy and efficient system, that of Ex- 
perimental Lectures, Vocal Music, Calisthenics, and Reseed roe are daily exercises for 
the whole school. Very particular attention is paid to English Composition and. Reading. 
All of these exercises, together with the Latin, French, Italian and Spanish languages, 
are taught in the regular course ((* wirnour ExTRa CHARGE ! 

Terms for the Fall Session, BS aS eS eae 
Fee for Instruction on the Piano, - -  - - 

Pupils eee he Revels cay time less than one month from the 
charged for the full session. No deduction for absence save from sickness. 
are, at this time, only siz vacancies in the school. 

Athens, August 1, 1843. 














